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EDITORIAL 


Fourth Symphony of Brahms is as remarkable 

recording as the First Symphony ; but I am afraid 
that I must declare firmly for the First. I have 
sometimes wondered whether American recording is 
better than English recording on account of the 
brighter and clearer air. Part of the long inferiority 
of English films to American was due to the lack of 
sunshine for the out-door scenes. At the same time 
we may as well admit that we have no orchestra in 
England to touch Stokowski and the Philadelphia 
Symphony Orchestra, and until some of our profiteers 
spend their money (or I might say our money) on 
giving us as good an orchestra in England, we have no 
prospect of competing. Some while ago a distin- 
guished foreign master came over to conduct one of 
our English orchestras, and his friends subscribed to 
present him with half-a-dozen extra rehearsals. Their 
anxiety to help was not as successful as it deserved 
to be, because none of the players ever turned up to 
wo consecutive rehearsals, but always sent a sub- 
stitute. One of the double-basses, however, did turn 
up regularly ; and the distinguished visitor, at the end 


if HAVE been trying to persuade myself that the 


of the last rehearsal, went up to the double-bass, 
shook him warmly by the hand, congratulating him 
on his devotion to his art and his courtesy toward 
himself. ‘* That’s all right, sir,’’ said the double- 
bass, ** but I’m afraid I won’t be at the performance 
to-night.’’ I regret to say that this is a true story, 
and though you may think it funny at first it is very 
serious really. You must nct run away with the idea 
that the performance of the Fourth Symphony by the 
London Symphony Orchestra, under the baton of 
Hermann Abendroth, is not excellent. It is; but it 
lacks the life (I don’t mean liveliness) of the First 
Symphony, which was recorded, played, and con- 
ducted in America. It lacks passion. Shall I put it 
that way? ‘“* Give us more brains,”’ cried Meredith, 
but I feel inclined to cry, ‘‘ Give us more life.’’? That 
really is what is the matter with contemporary art in 
England. There are no vitamins. Has anybody 
examined the effect of tinned foods on artists? I 
confess it had never occurred to me before, but I 
believe that excess of tinned foods may be responsible 
for this lack of vitality. The gift of Paysandu tongues 
is one that all artists should look in the mouth. 
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This question of the effect of atmosphere on record- 
ing recurs when I listen to the Bayreuth records of 
Columbia. I recognize the perfection of the material 
recorded, but it does seem to me that the actual re- 
cording excels anything that Columbia has achieved 
in England. I take it that when the music from the 
gramophone hangs on the air after the needle has 
entered no man’s land we shall be able to claim more 
for our instruments than we can claim at present. 
Now it seems to me that the overtones of the great 
bells at the end of the Transformation Scene are 
genuine overtones and not recorded overtones. Per- 
haps some of our acoustical enthusiasts will go into 
this matter and decide. My only anxiety about these 
records is that when they hear them in America they 
will want to dig up Bayreuth and take it across the 
Atlantic. One of the Columbia announcements says 
that the records are even better than they thought 
they were. This is true. Each time I play them I 
find them better than I thought, and hundreds of 
other people will do the same. Another example to 
support my theory of the atmospheric effect on re- 
cording is the success of the Concertgebouw Orches- 
tra, conducted by Wilhelm Mengelberg and recorded 
on the continent. I believe I am in a minority over 
their Tannhduser Overture; but I still maintain that 
it is the best recording of it we have. There can be 
no question about the recording of Cherubini’s 
Anacreon Overture, with the Allegretto scherzando 
of Beethoven’s Eighth Symphony on the fourth side. 
This overture, from an opera-ballet written in 1803, 
was not familiar to me, and it had the effect of making 
me want to hear a great deal more of Cherubini’s 
music. Anybody who has read Berlioz is bound 
to have such a prejudice against Cherubini that 
Beethoven’s admiration of him is forgotten, but he 
must have had a tremendous influence on Beethoven. 
Perhaps one day I shall grow into a disagreeable old 
gentleman like Cherubini, for I detect in myself a 
temperamental affinity with this music. I said in the 
Sunday Pictorial that it had a kind of cold excitement 
like W. S. Landor’s prose, and, curiously enough, like 
Landor, Cherubini lived on from a considerable way 
back in the 18th century to a considerable way on into 
the 19th century. Landor also was a disagreeable old 
gentleman. He had every right to be. If I had 
written the six volumes of Imaginary Conversations 
and the lyric Rose Aylmer, I should have felt entitled 
to knock a man down at sight. I am going to get hold 
of the life of Cherubini as soon as possible, for the 
Anacreon Overture has filled me with curiosity about 
the man. I must find out what Stendhal thought 
about him, for it seems to me that this is the kind of 
music Stendhal would have liked. I wish Mengelberg 
had conducted Mozart’s Jupiter Symphony for 
Columbia. It is rather a dull performance that Sir 
Dan Godfrey gives us. One feels that the orchestra 
had a tremendous bout of coughing between each 
side of the records, the sort of bout they have in the 
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B.B.C. studio between the items on a foggy aiter- 
noon. I am not enough of an expert to say what is 
wrong with this performance any more than I should 
be able to say what a man died of, though I should 
know he was dead, and I know this performance is 
dead. Perhaps it is the effect of playing to invalids 
in the Winter Gardens at Bournemouth, though this 
is actually recorded at the Scala Theatre. I much 
preferred the Iberia Suite of Debussy conducted by 
Paul Klenau and played by the Royal Philharmonic 
Orchestra. This is the kind of music which Columbia 
recording suits to perfection. 

In the same month as the Fourth Symphony of 
Brahms, H.M.V. gave us César Franck’s Variations 
Symphoniques with Cortot at the piano. It would not 
be reasonable to imagine a better performance than 
this. There is one thing I greatly admire about Sir 
Landon Ronald’s conducting, and that is his unusual 
sensitiveness to the personality of the soloist. It is 
interesting to compare the orchestra here with the 
old records when De Greef played the solo part. I am 
wondering now in whose charge the Franck Symphony 
will be, and which company will provide it first under 
new conditions. 

Now for an unpleasant topic and one which is more 
suitably discussed in these columns, among the family 
as it were, than in the Sunday Pictorial. That is the 
surface of Brunswick records. It is of the very 
greatest importance and interest to have records of 
Toscanini’s marvellous conducting, and the publica- 
tion in England of the Scherzo and Nocturne from 
Mendelssohn’s Midsummer Night’s Dream ought to 
have been an event. I am perfectly willing to believe 
in the future of light recording, but I must insist that 
at the moment it has produced little which can be 
said to justify the exaggerated claims made for it. 
The superiority of Brunswick dance records over 
others is not due to superior methods of recording, 
but to the superior bands they employ, and also to 
the fact that they employ no inferior bands. It may 
be that the particular disc uf Toscanini’s sent to me 
for review is an unhappy exception and that these 
pock-marks are not found on other examples. The 
scratch is quite noticeably harsher than we expect 
nowadays. I am aware that this record was made 
and published at least a year ago in America and that 
since then the surface and quality of the discs put out 
have improved. However, it is no use blinking at an 
unpleasant fact, and the unpleasant fact remains 
that the texture of Brunswick discs is inferior at the 
moment, and it will be more than a pity if their 
splendid list of artists is prejudiced, as I have known 
other splendid lists prejudiced, by a failure of tech- 
nical accomplishment. It does the whole gramo- 
phone world a disservice when a great firm, after 
advertising that they have a new and superior pro- 
eess, fail to justify their claim. These are hard 
words, and I dislike having to write them; but some- 
body has got to say them, and nobody will be mor 
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anxious than myself to weleome an improvement in 
workmanship. I might not have written so strongly 
as this if it had not been Toscanini who was the 
sufferer. A consummate conductor like him should 
have no obstacle placed in the way of his general 
appreciation in England. The life he gives this 
Midsummer Night’s Dream music of Mendelssohn is 
astounding. I hear that his conducting of Traviata 
is a miracle of revivification. It will be interesting to 
those of us who cannot go to Milan to have an oppor- 
tunity of hearing it on the gramophone. 

The Parlophone Company can always be relied upon 
to provide something a little different for the orches- 
tra, and I recommend A Night’s Camp in Granada of 
Kreutzer. There is a large public which thrives on 
picture palace music, and this is essentially picture 
palace music, but so much better and more interesting 
than most of it. The jolly Zampa Overture should 
not be missed. This is the kind of jolly music we 
want plenty of. In spite of electric recording I often 
go back to that series of light opera overtures issued 
by Columbia and conducted by Eugene Goossens. 
I find that an hour or two‘of such music all written 
on the same level of gaiety, call it frivolity if you 
like, is as recuperative to the mind as anything I know 
in the way of simple recreation. From H.M.V. we 
have had two more Stokowski records, and neither of 
them inclines me to change my mind about his work. 
His records provide the nearest thing to the real 
orchestra obtainable on the gramophone, and cer- 
tainly I would far sooner hear the Second Hungarian 
Rhapsody on this record than in any concert-hall, 
unless I sing ** I’m off to Philadelphia in the morn- 
ing,’’ and go there. Miss Vaughn de Leath, in one of 
her recent songs, brought m a stock joke of America 
about the sleepiness of Philadelphia. Well, if it is 
as sleepy as all that, it must be having very pleasant 
dreams with such an orchestra and such a conductor 
as Stokowski. The Invitation to the Waltz is as irre- 
sistible as one might expect him to make it. I was a 
little disappointed in the Hdnsel and Gretel Overture 
conducted by Albert Coates. It is without magic. Ht 
has rather the effect of a grown-up person snatching 
a toy from a child and showing him a little im- 
patiently how it ought to be played with: but the 
grown-up plays with the toy in the same spirit as he 
might do his morning exercises. We can’t afford to 
be let down by Coates. We are counting on him to 
wrest from Stokowski and America the orchestral 
cup. I think he must have been taking too many 
long train journeys lately, for there is an air of the 
great European expresses about this Hdnsel and 
Gretel Overture. The publication by H.M.V. of some 
excerpts from Prokofieff’s Love of the Three Oranges 
turns one’s mind toward a circulating library. It is 
difficult to know how to advise about records like 
these. They are worth while hearing once or twice, 
but I don’t feel it is the kind of music that should 
occupy a place in any but the largest collections, and 
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yet if we are never to have any new music published 
for the gramophone we shall never get anywhere. It 
is a problem for which at the moment I have no kind 
of solution. If we were not all so infernally poor it 
wouldn’t matter. Stokowski’s irresistible Invitation 
to the Waltz is more particularly easy to accept just 
now, for every recording company during the last 
month or two has been issuing the old favourites at a 
great rate. I wish people wouldn’t write and ask me 
which are the best records to buy. They are all well 
recorded, and the reader’s choice must depend on his 
own favourites. The only way to deal with this 
matter is to read through our reviews and advertise- 
ments, get hold of the recording companies’ bulletins, 
and see which waltzes have been recorded. What is 
more useful for me is to remind the companies of 
waltzes that have not been recorded. One of my 
favourites is Waldteufel’s Lustige Bruder, which I 
particularly commend to the excellent Parlophone 
series. From H.M.V. I ask the Eton Boating Song 
and The Choristers. From Columbia I want Valse 
Amoureuse. One disc at a popular price that should 
be overlooked by nobody is the Dance of the Hours 
by the New Light Symphony Orchestra, without any 
conductor’s name. The suspicion recurs that after all 
the conductors may be merely showing off, and that 
orchestras are happier without them. This is not 
merely by far the best record of some delightful music, 
but as a piece of orchestral recording and an exhibition 
of perfect ensemble it can hold its own with any 
records. This is one of those plum-coloured plums 
which ought to be picked as soon as possible by every- 
body, and it must bring to a close my remarks on 
orchestral records for the last two months. 

Of chamber music, the outstanding publication has 
been Mendelssohn’s delicious Trio in D major played 
by what is probably the greatest three instrumental- 
ists the world has ever heard in combination. There 
is no need to waste time painting the lily. An ex- 
quisite little disc of chamber music, to which I have 
already called attention in the Sunday Pictorial, is a 
plum-coloured ten-inch record of the Virtuoso Quartet 
playing Molly on the Shore and Gossec’s Tambourin. 
I take this opportunity to congratulate the Virtuoso 
Quartet on its public-spirited action in consenting to 
appear in a popular price series. All of us who earn our 
living by amusing the public are apt to worry some- 
times about our dignity. But when you come to think 
of it, we are all of us throwing ourselves about for a 
shilling, as Dr. Johnson said of actors. An author 
whose novels are published for sixpence and sold at 
Woolworths does not lose caste thereby except in the 
eyes of other authors who are not sold for sixpence 
at Woolworths. Red seal celebrities, when they per- 
form in public, are just as willing to take the money 
of the gallery as of the stalls, and the moral of this 
is that the sooner one or two red seals perform to the 
pit and gallery of the gramophone the better fellows 
we shall think them. I am not suggesting that every 
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celebrity should throw away his royalties by singing 
every time for four-and six instead of eight-and-six, 
but I do suggest that when a red seal has something 
to bark about he should ask himself whether he might 
not occasionally give the pit and gallery a chance to 
hear it. 

The vocal records of the last two months offer a 
formidable choice. The two ten-inch discs of Richard 
Tauber in the Parlophone-Odeon series stand out 
from the tenors, and as this is his first appearance on 
the English market I hope his reception will justify 
the Parlophone Company in following them up by 
others. Parlophone introduced more new singers, and 
in proportion to the length of their list many more 
new singers, than the other companies. I have an 
uneasy feeling sometimes that the sales may be dis- 
couraging, and that in the mass of good vocal records 
issued every month it has been impossible to give 
them the send off in criticism that many of them 
deserve, so I want to make sure that so far as I am 
able the arrival of these Tauber records will be 
brought home to people. A leaflet with the words in 
English and German accompanies them. The songs 
are well chosen and the singer, whether we regard his 
voice or his style, is in the front rank. I was struck 
with the coloratura of Maria Gentile in the Mad Scene 
from Lucia. There is a warmth and an emotional 
quality which is not too common among these highly 
trained sopranos. I recommend particularly this 
Columbia disc. I also recommend very particularly 
a ten-inch record of Lucrezia Bori from H.M.Y., and 
since Mr. Herman Klein says that he has not heard I1 
Bacio better sung since Patti, no more need be said. 
I recommend in the Parlophone list Gitta Alpa. This 
voice has something of the quality of a boy’s about it, 
and, judging from the rendering of the Mozart aria 
from Il Re Pastore, this is a voice that will supply a 
gap in our gramophone repertory. It is an individual 
voice with an exquisite wistful quality about it. I 
hope Gitta Alpa is not going to be one of the Parlo- 
phone ships that pass in the night. In the Odeon 
series of Parlophone I recommend Lotte Schéne in 
one of Brahms’s loveliest songs, Wie Melodien and on 
the other side Die Forelle. This is the same kind of 
voice as Olga Haley’s, and admirers of Olga Haley 
will, I feel sure, admire Lotte Schéne. Ninon Vallin’s 
first record in this series I did not care for so much. 
Tom Burke makes a welcome reappearance in the 
Columbia catalogue, and has provided me with the 
doubtful pleasure of hearing the words of O Vision 
Entrancing for the first time. In the Brunswick list 
I particularly recommend Alfred Piccaver in 
Mattinata and Lolita, Sigrid Onegin in two of the 
famous Carmen arias, and Felicie Hiini-Mihacsek in 
the Postillion of Longjumeau and Alles tiele unser 
Glick. In case you feel doubtful of your ability to 
ask for this lady by name in the shop, the number of 
her record is Bruns. 50102, and a very good record it 
is. From Columbia I particularly recommend the 


duet from Manon by Lucy McCormic and Georges 
Thill, and Dale Smith in Silent Noon. In the H.M.V. 
list I recommend Elsie Suddaby in With Verdure 
Clad, De Gogorza in Santa Lucia, and Marguerite 
D’Alvarez in Down Here by Brahe. In the Electron 
list I recommend Morlais Morgan in The Glory of the 
Sea. This record is of its kind as good as any I have 
ever heard, though I can’t say it is the kind I like 
personally. 

For choral records I shall not try to set aside the 
verdict of our reviewers, but of the organ records I 
want to call your attention to Marcel Dupré playing 
two Chorales of Bach. This is a ten-inch H.M.V., and 
has given me more pleasure than any organ record so 
far made. 

The Columbia Scottish supplement, except for the 
songs of Alexander Carmichael and the glorious pipe 
records of that great piper John Macdonald, was 
rather a disappointment. I confess I was intensely 
irritated at the beginning by putting on a song called 
Hail, Caledonia sung by Elder Cunningham, which 
voices the kind of sentiment washed down by whisky 
that has done so much to blur national consciousness. 
What on earth, I ask, has Britannia got to do with 
Caledonia, beyond the fact that Britannia taxes 
Caledonia £120,000,000 a vear, of which it returns to 
Caledonia £383,000,000? All the whisky in the world 
won’t make this fact palatable, and the fuddled 
sentiment of this song is nauseating to a patriot. 

The piano has been well served in the last two 
months. Brahms’s Sonata in F minor played by 
Percy Grainger and issued by Columbia in an album 
was ajoy. There is a brief melody in it which occurs 
in the Scherzo on the fifth side that I cherish as 
among the most precious in all music. I used to play 
this scherzo on the pianola during the first two or 
three weeks of the war, and all through the war it 
used to come back into my memory with a kind of 
reassurance that the world was not really coming to 
an end. I can hardly make what was a matter of 
private sentiment a reason for persuading you to get 
acquainted with this sonata as soon as possible, but 
this is noble music and it will stand a great deal of 
repetition. The album was issued first in America, 
and I heard of it a long time ago from an Australian 
correspondent to whom it had given great pleasure. 
I asked the Columbia people why they had not 
published it in England, and they replied that they 
were in doubt whether one or two of the record sur- 
faces were quite up to their standard. It had been 
published in Australia on account of Percy Grainger. 
I mention this fact because it is a particularly good 
illustration of the conscientiousness of these big 
recording companies. I don’t think that anybody 
who hears it will be inclined to find many faults with 
its technical perfection. The individual piano record 
I should choose is one issued by Parlophone and 
played by Karol Szreter of Liszt’s 12th Hungarian 
Rhapsody. 
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The violin record which I feel pretty certain will 
give most general pleasure is of Miss Isolde Menges 
playing Chopin’s Nocturne in E flat and the Air on 
the G string (H.M.V.). 

Of band records I have no hesitation in recom- 
mending Creatore’s band in Rossini’s Semiramide 
Overture on a twelve-inch H.M.V. Iam afraid I shall 
have to call this amazing. 

Readers of the Sunday Pictorial will know by this 
time that I think a good deal of Mr. Henry Seymour’s 
New Superphone sound-box. It was particularly 
recommended to me by Mr. Balmain for his Big 
Bertha, but I find its quality equally good on a small 
table grand which Mr. Virtz has sent me, though Mr. 
Virtz might consider this a heresy, because for this 
particular table grand he has supplied one of his 
special sound-boxes. The New Superphone has not 
the volume of a Virtz, but it has an extraordinary 
purity of definition, and it is a sound-box which no 
enthusiast should fail to get acquainted with as soon 
as possible. The Meltrope sound-box, of which I hear 
very good reports from reliable advisers, has not 
reached me yet, so my own opinion of it will have to 
wait. To return to the table grand of Mr. Virtz. It 
really is a most remarkable little instrument, and, 
though I am growing increasingly sceptical of the 
possibility of further improvement in smaller models, 
I have never heard any table grand to compare with 
this in any way. It looks like a converted grafonola. 

This year—by the time these words are published 
it will be 1928—I shall devote myself as soon as 
possible to electric pick-ups. Wilson is such an 
electrical person that I sometimes wonder if he isn’t 
himself a walking accumulator. At any rate he has 
done something to Balmain, from whom I had a letter 
the other day recanting all his prophecies about 
electrical reproduction. He wrote of the latest 
electrical reproduction with the enthusiasm of one 
willing to be a martyr for the new faith, and, if I am 
to believe him, Big Bertha will stand in my library 
soon like that immense prehistoric skeleton in the 
entrance hall of the Natural History Museum. 
Rumour says that Gilman, iighting desperately in the 
last ditch of the old order with a doped fibre, has also 
surrendered, but up to the time of writing I have not 
had any positive information from him on this point. 
My own feeling at the moment, after seeing the 
picture on page 307 of the Christmas number, is one of 
pious hope that when I see something like that look- 
ing at me in my library I shall be able to work without 
a gas mask. I can’t help feeling a little nervous 
about that Igranic High Resistance Potentiometer, 
which looks uncommonly like the fifteen-inch guns of 
a battleship. The Bulgin Panel Light seems a nasty 
customer, and the Varley Anode has as sinister an 
expression as I have ever seen. Then there are some 
things called Dubiliers, which sound rather like 
Dublin Fusiliers of the Robot type, and when I read 
further that the resistance required for two ohms is 


6—5.5 T am not surprised that the Varley Anode, which 


U.25 

is prepared to resist 100,000 of them, looks so pugna- 
cious. There is also a picture of a fuse bulb and 
holder, but I see no sign of the holder except a note 
of interrogation in the middle of the bulb. I expect 
that is what I shall turn into before this year 1s out. 
I now begin to appreciate all the implications of the 
phrase ‘* a martyr to science.”’ 

A reader in Guernsey, whose letter is published in 
the correspondence columns, has very kindly sent me 
four old Berliner seven-inch records. They are all 
stamped on the back, ‘** reproduced in Hanover,”’ and 
they have the trade mark of the cherub writing with 
a quill on a record, so at last I understand why on 
some H.M.V. records the cherub competes with the 
dog. One of the records is of a barn dance played by 
the Municipal Orchestra of London (!) and recorded 
on the 21st of November, 1900; another is a song 
sung by Mr. Harry Taylor on December 6th in the 
same year entitled The Duty of a Wife, which begins 
with the singer announcing ‘‘ Made for the Gramo- 
phone Company Ltd., London, and the Associated 
Gramophones,’’ and continues ‘* Husbands are pecu- 
liar things, they want to be understood.’’ As far as 
I can make out, more music was recorded in the space 
than nowadays, and certainly on a modern instru- 
ment every word of the song can be followed. The 
material of which the discs are made, though, of 
course, the scratch is very harsh, is certainly less 
delicate than contemporary material, and the record- 
ing of the bass by a German band is far better than 
any recording of the bass one heard in the years 
immediately preceding electric recording. The general 
effect on me of these records has been of the length of 
time it took to make any real advance in recording. 

I hear from the Executive Department of the 
Schubert Centenary Committee that the terms and 
conditions governing the Schubert Contest have been 
amended, and composers can now submit an unre- 


_stricted composition dedicated to the memory and 


immortal genius of Schubert on the occasion of his 
Centenary. If the Grand International Prize of 
£2,000, and the ten Zone first Prizes of £150, and the 
ten Zone second Prizes of £50 each cannot produce a 
remarkable symphonic composition, we shall have to 
form our own conclusions, and the Columbia Company 
may reasonably conclude at the end of it that their 
obligation to encourage contemporary music will have 
been for the moment sufficiently honoured. I expect 
some duffers will go about saying that great works of 
art are not produced for money. Nobody supposes 
that they are, but there may be some great music 
hidden away that deserves material reward, and it is 
precisely to discover if such great music exists that 
the Columbia prizes are offered. 
CoMPTON MACKENZIE. 


Later. After I had sent this article off for press 
a packet of Brunswick records arrived, of which I 
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have just played one called A Brunswick Medley. 
This is one of the most extracrdinarily life-like re- 
cordings I have ever heard. The piano is nearly 
perfect, the violin perhaps a little harsh, but the 
voices and atmosphere are genuinely something a 
little different, something a little better. I am not 


°S) 
, ~ 


going to recant what I wrote above about the pock- 
marks, but I look forward with some confidence to 
the time when I shall be able to congratulate the 
Brunswick people of having overcome all their 
difficulties. 

C. M. 


= 


COMPETITION 


Best Electric Recordings 


, \HE entries for this Competition are coming in 
well enough to ensure a representative opinion 
when the votes are analysed. But we beg all 

our readers to refer again to the list of seventy-three 
records or works given on page 295 of the last number 
and to make use of the coupon on page xxv of this 
number. It is such a labour-saving competition from 
the point of view of the competitor that the prizes 
will be lightly won and the losers will not regret time 
wasted. 

' A copy of the list itself will, if required, be sent to 

anyone who has no Christmas number and who sends 

to the London Office for additional coupons. 
The method and conditions are repeated. 


WHAT YOU HAVE TO DO. 


Clear from your mind any considerations of ‘* value 
for money.’’ Imagine that the number of records in 
a work and the cost of them do not affect you. You 
are simply asked to say which twenty oj these 
seventy-three records or complete works are the best 
achievements—the most precious additions to the 
record library of the lucky owner? 

Take a sheet of paper, write your name and address 
at the top; then put the serial numbers (not any 
further particulars and not in any order of preference) 
of the twenty records or works that you select ; attach 
the coupon which is on page xxv, and send it in an 
envelope marked ‘‘ Competition ’”? to The Editor, 
The Gramophone, 58, Frith Street, W.1. 





VOICE TRAINING 
and 


THE ART OF SINGING 


For information and advice upon every branch 
of the Art, make an appointment with 


Mr. Herman Klein 


at his Studio Residence: 
40, Avenue Rd., Regent's Pk., N.W.8 


Telephone: Primrose Hill 0047 











Additional coupons, price 6d. each, can be obtained 
if a remittance with a stamped and addressed envelope 
is sent. 

Date or CLOSING. 

The Competition will close for readers in the British 
Isles on Monday, January 24th, and for readers over- 
seas on Shrove Tuesday, March Ist. In order to save 
time, readers who are overseas can send as many 
lists as they like with the money required for extra 
coupons, which will be attached in the London Office. 


METHOD oF ADJUDICATION. 

The prize-winners will be those whose lists most 
nearly agree with the aggregate voting of all the 
competitors. 

The Editor’s decision will be final. 


THE PR1ZEs. 

The First Prize will be Five Pounds’ Worth of 
Records (winner’s choice). 

The Second Prize will be Three Pounds’ Worth of 
Records (winner’s choice). 

The Third Prize will be One Pound’s Worth of 
Records (winner’s choice). 

There will be seven Consolation Prizes, copies of 
H. L. Wilson’s Music and the Gramophone (7s. 6d.) 
or 5s. in cash. 

THE REsvutr. 

The result of the voting will be published in the 
April number of THE GramopHone. No correspond- 
ence about the list will be answered ! 





GRAMOPHONE SERVICE! 


“Your service in supplying me with records, lists and 
— suggestions leaves nothing humanly attainable to be 
esired. 


The above is an extract from one of the letters of thanks 
which are daily received by Alfred Imhof Ltd. Hundreds 
of such letters could be quoted, all testifying to the 
completeness of the expert service given by 


fredlmhof. 


THE WORLD’S GRAMOPHONE SPECIALISTS, 
110, NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C.1. 


SEE PAGE VIil. 
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THE GRAMOPHONE AND THE SINGER 


(Continued) 
By HERMAN KLEIN 
Modern English Songs—lV. 


lific and one of the most gifted writers of our 

modern musical Renaissance. He was also one of 
the most versatile musicians and ablest teachers of his 
art that the land officially styled Great Britain and 
Ireland has ever produced. Had he been more for- 
tunate in his libretti, his serious operas would have 
lived ; he knew how to choose his subjects and how to 
handle them ; but there was not in them the dramatic 
stuff essential for endurance. He composed nearly a 
hundred songs, many of them quite beautiful; and he 
arranged a vast number of Irish folk-songs and edited 
all Moore’s Irish Melodies. He wrote for the voice 
with sympathy and understanding: his accompani- 
ments were distinguished by skill, variety of treat- 
ment, and imaginative character. But I am sorry to 
say that the gramophone output of his music, both 
vocal and instrumental, is distinctly inferior to its 
deserts—wherein I include the charm that it is 
capable of exercising over the listener. The list 
comprises in all no more than twelve or fourteen 
pieces. 

A Carol of Bells—a sort of vocal potpourri of chime- 
tunes familiar to the nursery---shall begin my 
selection, not because it represents Stanford at his 
best, but because it was well recorded by Gervase 
Elwes (Col., L.1152, 12 in.). The tone of it is re- 
markably fine, although it belongs to a period when 
the letter ** s ’’ was conspicuous by its absence; while 
the diction could scarcely be improved. As for the 
chimes, the regretted singer rang them out as though 
he loved them. A simple Irish ditty may fitly 
describe John Kelly (Aco, G.15697, 10 in.), which is 
sung by Stella Murray with a languishing tone that 
recalls Dame Clara Butt in one of her softer moods. 
The actual resemblance will not escape notice. The 
better-known Boat Song, which never fails to please, 
is given to perfection by Louise Kirkby Lunn 
(H.M.V., D.A.488, 10 in.). Its graceful melody, 
effectively set off by the flowing accompaniment, is 
sung with soothing sweetness and a rare degree of 
steadiness. 

Of the popular arrangement of Father O’Flynn 
I have altogether nine examples, and the place of 
honour must be assigned on all accounts to that in- 
comparable baritone, Sir Charles Santley (Col., 378, 
12 in.), who, according to the catalogue, recorded it 
**not long before his death in September, 1922.” 
Anyone might be proud and happy to possess this 


Git CHARLES V. STANFORD was the most pro- 


touching souvenir of the well-remembered voice, 
wonderful still in old age, and replete with that 
unique, indescribable quality that, but for the gramo- 
phone, we should never have heard again. Every 
word comes out clearly, with the quiet humour that 
we used to relish so, and with the quaint Irish flavour 
which pervades the smiling tone as well as the 
smooth, gliding diction. (I may add that, as an 
illustration of Santley’s talent as a ‘* quick change 
artist,’ you have only to turn this disc over and you 
can play his no less amazing rendering of Simon the 
Cellarer. Eheu! fugaces!) Details as to the remain- 
ing Father O’Flynns are hardly called for, but, 
briefly adjectived, here they are:—Robert Radford 
(*H.M.V., E.420, 10 in.), robust, vigorous, distinct ; 
Reginald Whitehead (Parlo., E.10575, 12 in.), sonor- 
ous, pure bass, fair Irish accent ; Thorpe Bates (Col., 
2454, 10 in.), persuasive, rhythmical, spirited; 
Stephen Langley (Aco, G.15380, 10 in.), good tone, 
but staccato and jerky; Harry Brindle (Velvet Face 
653, 12 in.), too slow, but resonant and humorous; 
Robert Howe (Regal, G.6303, 10 in.), right tempo and 
swing, telling voice; Tom Kinniburgh (Pathé, 1334, 
10 in.), lively, pleasant ; Manuel Hemingway (Beltona, 
995, 10 in.), sympathetic, tuneful. All but the first 
three of the above and the Jast are with orchestra. 

The Songs of the Sea, five in number, belong to 
Stanford’s middle period and represent a much higher 
type than the ordinary nautical ballad, though 
imbued, where necessary, with the true salt-water 
spirit. The complete cycle is ably recorded by Watcyn 
Watcyns (two discs, Voc., K.05211-2, 12 in.). This 
singer does not possess great variety either of tone or 
style, but he is thoughtful and convincing. He 
reflects the quiet mood of Homeward bound best of 
all and is tender in Outward bound; Drake’s Drum, 
Devon O, and The Old Superb are spirited, but need 
more entrain. The requisite ** go ”’ is forthcoming 
in two separate records of Drake’s Drum, one by 
Harold Williams (Col., 3312, 10 in.), the other by 
Thorpe Bates (Col., 2464, 10 in.). I must, however, 
point out that in neither are the vowels beyond 
criticism, though they do not include the Welshman’s 
mistake of saying Plymouth and England; and I 
would also ask Mr. Williams if he ever heard a British 
sailor say Captain? These are affectations. 

In the interpretation of that interesting song, The 
Pibroch (Voc., X.9597, 10 in.), I find a far more 
satisfying display of contrast on the part of Watcyn 
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Watcyns. After the merry Irish opening, wherein 
the piano accompaniment plays such an irresistible 
part (thanks here to Stanley Chapple), the effect of 
the lovely sentimental passage is wonderful. More- 
over, it is admirably sung, and makes one feel all the 
tragedy of the ending. In Molly Brannigan (Col., 
3799, 10 in.), we have another Irish ditty of abnormal 
length, yet so redolent and racy of the soil that no 
true Hibernian would wish it to be shortened by a 
line. The vocalist is a tenor with a very nice voice, 
named W. F. Watt, who is likewise responsible for the 
rendering of Trottin’ to the Fair (Col., 4120, 10 in.), 
a setting of A. P. Grave’s familiar poem. No less 
acceptable is Elsie Suddaby’s Cuttin’ rushes, a de- 
lightfully pretty and tripping tune set to Moira 
O’Neill’s words from ** An Irish Idyil.”’ 


So much for the recorded songs of Villiers Stanford. 
And now, if you please, who is prepared to get on with 
the good work? Who will make a study of—if nothing 
more—the selection that is to be found in Boosey’s 
Fifty Modern English Songs? It includes, apart from 
Cuttin’ rushes and the Boat Song, such gems as The 
Fairy Lough, Ochone when I used to be young! and 
the haunting air from Stanford’s opera, The Veiled 
Prophet, set to Tom Moore’s familiar lines, There’s a 
bower of roses. It is simply astonishing that this last 
should never have been recorded. 


Twenty, nay, ten years ago, I should have 
approached the turn of Sir Arthur Sullivan with fear 
and trembling—or something very much like it. In 
the decade antecedent to the London revival of the 
Savoy operas the name of the composer was dis- 
tinctly out of favour. The highbrows of that epoch 
had not a good word to say about him; for the 
crusade started against him by a certain clique, which 
shall be nameless, was bearing good fruit, and a kind 
of ** boycott ’”’ of his music, as stupid as it was 
fanatical, was having the effect of keeping his name 
as much as possible in the background. This I 
always take to be the reason why Mr. Rupert d’Oyly 
Carte was afraid to bring his tcuring company to 
town for years, until at last he took his courage in both 
hands, and made the ‘* Great Discovery ”’ which in 
turn made his fortune. To-day you cannot enter a 
bookseller’s shop the shelves of which are not lined 
with Sullivanesque literature—biographies of the two 
Savoyards, stories of the Savoy operas, and so forth. 
There is now no more popular musician in the world. 
Positively his *‘ Irish ’? symphony was performed the 
other day, and nobody uttered a protest. 


He wrote a goodly number of songs, but I grieve 
to say that many of them were of the purely ballad 
type and not worth recording for the benefit of a later 
generation. These songs do not, either, appeal to 
present-day singers, who may do more difficult things 
better, and yet do not cultivate the particular 
qualities that enabled the great vocalists of the late 
Victorian era to impart charm and attractiveness to 


a simple Sullivan ballad. Instances of this are vouch- 
safed in Once again (which people used to rave over 
when Sims Reeves and Edward Lloyd sang it), in 
Edward Gray, My dearest heart, and Mary Morrison. 
But, honestly, I do not feel in the same way about 
these songs as presented on the gramophone—Once 
again by Derek Oldham (H.M.V., D.1136, 12 in.), 
Wm. Heseltine (Col., 3424, 10 in.), and Walter Hyde 
(H.M.V., D.107, 12 in.); Edward Gray by Sydney 
Coltham (H.M.V., C.1094, 12 in.); My dearest heart 
by Clara Serena (Voc., K.05252, 12 in.); and Mary 
Morrison by Alexander MacGregor (H.M.V., D.976, 
10 in.). Old recording may have something to do 
with the tone, but not with the style. It is the style 
that is palpably not there. 

It is the same story, to some extent anyhow, with 
two of the superior songs. And here I would utter 
my protest against the new fashion of altering the 
phrasing that was obviously intended by the com- 
poser, for the sake of taking breaths in accordance 
with the punctuation. It is a growing habit, and it 
is utterly wrong. If you do not hold with the com- 
poser’s manner of setting ihe words to music, there 
is no need to sing his song at all; leave it alone. But 
you are not entitled, as an artist, to join lines of verse 
or sentences together by omitting breaths and then 
introducing them at will later on where the first 
chance occurs. The effect on those who knew the 
song of old is deplorable, and, on those who did not 
know it, misleading. In Thou’rt passing hence, my 
brother Horace Stevens (Voc., K.05147, 12 in.) is 
more than once guilty of this device, not to mention 
the fact that he hurries the tempo and uses un-English 
vowels. 

The other and more celebrated song is Orpheus 
with his lute, the most difficult Shakespearian piece, 
with the exception of Desdemona’s ‘* Willow Song ”’ 
(Verdi’s Otello), written for a soprano voice. Each 
of the four records that I have of this is more or less 
open to serious criticism. Here are my notes: Doris 
Vane (Voc., K.05075, 12 in.), tempo too slow, in coda 
too fast; final cadence (despite lowering the key a 
semitone) imperfectly sung; words excellent. Théa 
Philips (Aco, F.33064, 12 in.), lacks lightness, grace, 
and contrast ; words in one place repeated by mistake ; 
numerous incorrect breathing-places; piano accom- 
paniment spoilt by excessive rubato. Dora Labbette 
(Col., L.1442, 12 in.), nice tone; words often indis- 
tinct; little attention to nuances or marks of ex- 
pression; needs more contrast. Florence Austral 
(H.M.V., D.1042, 12 in.), like previous example, 
accompanied by orchestra; voice sounds small (per- 
haps recorded long ago); faulty intonation here and 
there (rare thing with this artist); tone and style 
lacking in animation; inexcusable change of words 
in cadence at close—sings it on ** fall asleep ’’ instead 
of ** or hearing die.’? Now I wonder what my old 
friend Arthur Sullivan would have said to these 
voung ladies! 
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To Arthur Goring Thomas I have so often made 
allusion that there is little to add now, beyond 
expressing a hope that more of his singable music 
will yet be recorded. Has no one ventured to attempt 
O my heart is weary? It awaits, albeit hackneyed, a 
first-rate dramatic contralto, and I wish that either 
Maria Olcezewska or Sigrid Onegin would have a shot 
at it in the German text, to which it was originally 
composed for the Berlin performance of Nadeshda. 
From the book of Twelve Lyrics I find only two, 
namely, that fine song The Willow, extremely well 
done by Doris Vane (Voc., K.05075, orch. acc., 
12 in.); and Time’s Garden, a quiet, reposeful melody 
with ’cello obbligato, sung with luscious tone by Edna 
Thornton (H.M.V., E.88, 10 in.), and by Dame Clara 
Butt (Col., 7310, 12 in.), associated with W. H. 
Squire. The latter disc also contains the well-known 
Summer Night, originally Nuit de Mai in the French, 
to which language Goring Thomas always preferred 
composing. In this way he wrote his finest song, 
Le Baiser, which we call A Memory. It was intended 
for a mezzo-soprano but is not recorded by one. 
Louise Kirkby Lunn does full justice to the lower 
notes, but her climax lacks abandon, though her sing- 
ing is artistic (H.M.V., D.A.434, 10 in.). A Memory 
is also adroitly sung by Edgar Coyle (Col., 9070, 
12 in.), but here again the final passage is dis- 
appointing. 

If Maude Valérie White is less popular than she 
used to be, it is not for lack of good and enduring 
qualities in her songs. They have always revealed, 
first and foremost, the gifts of a musician; also a 
goodly measure of Lied inspiration and poetic feeling. 
They might, perhaps, have conveyed a greater depth 
of passion and colour of the kind manifested, for 
example, by another woman composer in her setting 
of A Persian Garden. Still, they are well constructed, 
refined, and full of melodic charm, and a good many 
have yet to be recorded that are worth doing. So far 
To Mary and King Charles are the favourites, and, 
of course, The Devout Lover, a great song in its class 
and one that will live. The long-drawn theme of the 
former requires economy of breath and a good 
sostenuto. It receives both from the well-preserved 
veteran, Ben Davies (H.M.V., D.100, 12 in.), and 
should be kept as a faithful replica of his beautiful 
tenor voice. To Mary is also artistically sung in a 
lower key by Rex Palmer (Col., 3988, 10 in.), whose 
sombre quality and clear enunciation it brings out 
to especial advantage; while a third singer of the 
same song is Jonn Adams (Regal, G.6716, 10 in.), 
who also gives it in bright, manly style. Four records 
of King Charles run each other close in most respects, 
all being spirited and stirring in character, as befits 
the ballad. They are by Jamieson Dodds (Pathé, 
5447, 10 in.); Horace Stevens (Voc., R.6009, 10 in.); 
Norman Allin (Col., 2698, 10 in.); and Peter Dawson 
(H.M.V., B.1242, 10 in.). A fifth, by Rex Palmer 
(Col., 4487, 10 in.) is of later date than these, and 
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reaps the full benefit of superior recording, apart from 
the merit of firm diction, clean, strong tone and 
rhythm, and telling sense of contrast. 

The Devout Lover was, thirty years ago, par ea- 
cellence the sure road to success in the drawing-room, 
in spite—or perhaps because-—of the fact that it was 
a cut above the ordinary specimen of its genre. It 
has a particularly fine tune, strong and sincere as the 
words that inspired it, and works up to an irresistible 
climax. Being an exacting song, if properly ren- 
dered, I am not surprised at discovering weak points 
in each of the four records I have tried over. Stephen 
Langley (Aco, F.83050, 12 in.), is one of the best, 
though I could wish he were a trifle less staccato 
and impulsive. Thorpe Bates (Regal, G.7163, 10 in.), 
is quite good until the last verse, where something 
seems to have ‘* happened ”’ either to the singer or 
the orchestra, or both. Stewart Gardner (H.M.V., 
D.222, 12 in.), is careful and effective, very distinct, 
but lacks vigour. Hubert Ejsdell (Col., 1.1136, 
12 in.), not being a baritone, is out of his element 
here; besides, the ‘* Devout Lover ”’ was assuredly 
not meant to be a ** Society ”’ youth, with a mincing 
accent and manner. A fifth record, by Percy Heming 
(H.M.V., B.2514, 10 in., just issued) realizes the com- 
poser’s intention and, if a shade too fast, works up 
well to a strong finish. I complete this composer with 
first-rate records of two of her most Schubertian 
songs, viz., When the swallows homeward fly, sung 
with wistful charm by Olga Haley (Voc., R.6144, 
10 in.); and Absent yet present, whereof a passionate 
outpouring ‘‘ rises in tumult’? from the _ well- 
remembered voice of Gervase Elwes (H.M.V., B.321, 
10 in.). 

It seems strange that so able a musician as Dr. 
Charles Wood, who died not long ago and was 
Professor of Music at Cambridge University from 
1924, should have written one glorious song like 
Ethiopia saluting the Colours—and no more. He did 
write other songs, of course; but they are never 
heard, while his more important compositions are 
suffering neglect. His setting of Walt Whitman’s 
lines affords scope for a contrast of tones that can be 
made almost weird and uncanny in its effect. The 
change of voice and manner when the old slave speaks, 
after the martial trend of the main theme, is wonder- 
fully touching, and will give you a thrill such as you 
may experience, for instance, in Schubert’s Death 
and the Maiden. This effect is obtained with skill by 
both the singers who have recorded the song, and I 
must award equal praise to Stuart Robertson (H.M.V., 
B.2407, 10 in.) and Norman Allin (Col., L.1612, 
12 in.). Nor is there aught to choose between either 
so far as excellence of recording is concerned. 

With the name of Ralph Vaughan Williams I come 
to the end of these ** Modern English ”’ articles, and, 
—finis coronat opus; for to-day we have no sturdier 
exemplar of all that is best in the English school of 
lyrical composition. His noble setting of the song- 
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eycle, On Wenlock Edge (from A. E. Housman’s 
poem, The Shropshire Lad), was fortunately written 
in time for it to be recorded by Gervase Elwes (Col., 
7363-5, three 12 in. discs), for whom it was composed 
and whom I heard sing it at, I think, the Atolian Hall. 
It stands here a monument alike to musician and 
artist, with the original accompaniment played by 
the London String Quartet and piano. I need say 
no more. On the back of the third disc (7365) is the 
same singer’s superb rendering of The Roadside Fire, 
now familiar and dear to all who take pleasure in a 
perfect song. This is also admirably done by Horace 
Stevens (*Voc., X.9693, 10 in.) with broad phrasing 
and a rich quality of timbre. By Peter Dawson 
(H.M.V., B.1375, 10 in.) it is given much more 
quickly and with blithe, rather careless spirit; by 
Harold Williams (Col., 3232, 10 in.) in quite the 
opposite manner again—slow, measured, no happi- 
ness, altogether too doleful—yet with an abundance 
of telling tone. | 

The popularity of Linden Lea is denoted by six 
recordings, including one by a lady, Catherine 
Stewart (Beltona, 6031, 10 in.), who trips lightly and 
rapidly through three verses and then fortunately 
trips off. This is essentially a man’s song, and as 
such is robustly handled by George Baker (H.M.V., 
B.2396, 10 in., orch. ace.) vith sustained tone and 
strong consonantal enunciation; likewise by John 
Coates (Voc., B.3118, 10 in., piano), who imparts the 
right bucolic touch and a pungent West-country 


SIR A. 


This is a delightful résumé in gossipy style of the 
events of a crowded lifetime; and let us hope there 
are more to come. Few musicians, be they Scotsmen 
or otherwise, have had such a career as ‘* Sir Alex- 
ander,’’ and I wonder that out of the vast army of 
his old friends he has not forgotten to mention more 
of them. He was an amusing lecturer—to read; and 
the perusal of these reminiscences makes me incline 
to the belief that he delivered them in lecture form 
before getting them printed. They display his accus- 
tomed mastery of the ** King’s English ”’ and witty 
epigram, and notable memory for incident and 
anecdote. I met him first at about the time (1883) 
when his opera Colomba was produced at Drury Lane, 
and had the pleasure of writing the first description 
in the local paper of his oratorio The Rose of Sharon, 
which he composed for the Norwich Festival of 1884. 
What a host of mutual friends we must have had! 
But the name of the man who gave the entertainment, 
‘** Begone, dull care! ’’ should be spelt Maccabe, not 
Macabe. He was an Irishman. 

The story of the production of Mackenzie’s two 
operas, Colomba and The Troubadour, naturally 
brings in interesting references to the librettist, Dr. 
Francis Hueffer (then critic of The Times) and other 
prominent men of the period, particularly Dr. Hans 
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dialect. Edgar Coyle (Col., 3211, 10 in., orch. acc.) 
adopts an easy-going air of lassitude; Norman 
Williams (Velvet Face, 1119, 10 in., piano) is mascu- 
line and smooth as usual; while John Thorne (Aco, 
G.15508, 10 in., piano) sings legato with a dash of 
sentiment. No lack of variety, you see, in the treat- 
ment of this quiet folk-tune! The Vagabond, a bigger 
song in every way, is finely realised by Peter Dawson 
(H.M.V., B.2297, 10 in.), with more care than is his 
wont both in tone and emphasis; and a well-con- 
trasted performance is that of Horace Stevens (*Voc., 
X.9693), whose tone here is exceptionally dark and 
closed, yet never monotonous. In Silent Noon, 
Rossetti’s words caught Vaughan Williams in one of 
his most characteristic moods—peaceful, diatonic, 
contemplative, solemn. JVhe song is impressively 
rendered by Norman Allin (Col., L.1760, 12 in.), and 
very smoothly by Glanville Davies (Col., 3682, 10 in.). 
Better still, from a poetic standpoint, is an interpre- 
tation by J. Dale Smith (Col., 9245, 12 in.), though 
there are moments when the tone needs stronger 
support to enhance the value of its refined quality. 
On the other hand, despite welcome tonal charm, 
Clara Serena (Voc., K.05309, 12 in.) fails to convince 
me that Silent Noon attains its full significance in the 
female voice. In Bright is the ring of words R. L. 
Stevenson was not quite so felicitously treated, 
though the tranquil melody could indicate no other 
pen; and it was suavely recorded by Edgar Coyle 
(Col., 3946, 10 in.). HERMAN KLEIN. 


‘“NARRATIVE.”* 


von Biilow, who was one of Sir Alexander’s great 
admirers. The author of Alice in Wonderland wrote 
to him proposing a musical setting of the book. 
Unfortunately, ‘* Lewis Carroll’? had only very 
primitive notions about the construction of a libretto. 
and ‘* the project remained in the future-never-to-be.’”’ 
It was to Mackenzie’s influence, apparently, that 
London owed the final visit of Franz Liszt in 1886, 
for he promised him, if he would come, a performance 
of his oratorio, St. Elizabeth, and that did the trick. 
Our author’s friendship with Sarasate, the celebrated 
Spanish violinist, is referred to with evident gratitude. 
He says: ‘* To know Sarasate was to love a simple- 
minded, unaffectedly modest and generous artist. 
There cannot be many with a greater claim to speak 
of his gifts and character, for I enjoyed an intimacy 
which revealed the estimable qualities of the musician 
and man.”’ It is a pleasure to read this concerning 
the marvellous fiddler whose exquisite playing de- 
lighted thousands of English music-lovers during the 
last two decades of the 19th century and for whom 
the Edinburgh musician—also a violinist—wrote two 
of his finest works. 
H. K. 

* 4 Musician’s Narrative, by Sir Alexander Campbell Mac. 

kenzie, K.C.V.0. (London: Cassell’s, 15s. net.) 
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THE PROBLEM OF RECORD STORAGE 


By THE EXPERT COMMITTEE 


E were somewhat anxiously looking about for 
a topic with which to regale those of our 


readers who might desire some temporary 
relief from Electricity and the Higher Mathematics 
during the festive season, and were accordingly grate- 
ful to the Editor, who, by calling Heaven and Earth 
to witness how his records were warping, suggested 
a subject which appeared eminently suitable for our 
purpose. We were not at all surprised at his predica- 
ment, because he has an enormous collection of 
records, which he stores in albums. From his own 
account, it might be inferred that these are kept 
according to some plan which, although alternating 
between the horizontal and perpendicular, is at any 
rate methodical, and we can only say that if this is so, 
when we were at Jethou last year we must have 
struck a transition period ; for it is one of the lighter 
memories of a very enjoyable time that whenever we 
required a particular record for experimental purposes 
it was only obtainable by the exercise on the part of 
his devoted staff of a process which was apparently 
closely related to Pelmanism, and that when the 
album which had been sought for ‘* on the shelf by 
the window ”’ or ** beside the fireplace ’’ had been 
finally retrieved from under the piano, or propping 
up the parrot’s cage, the records which it contained 
were too often in such a condition as to provoke a 
horror-stricken scrutiny by the Committee, somewhat 
in the manner depicted in the cartoon published in an 
early number of THE GRAMOPHONE. 

We can say at once that in our view the album 
system has many disadvantages, the principal being 
that they are clumsy to store, easy to borrow—never 
to be returned, and that, attractive as they are in 
appearance, they represent about the most ingenious 
device yet conceived for ensuring the continuance of 
a constant demand for fresh copies of old records. 
Nor are we much enamoured of the plan sometimes 
adopted of piling records on top of one another, since 
the underneath ones are impossible to get at, or re- 
place, without shifting the whole pile. 

The essential features of a good system are that any 
record should be quickly and easily found, when found 
should be in a fit condition to play, i.e., clean and free 
from warping, and last, but not least, should be so 
easily returned to its place in the collection that there 
is no temptation to leave it lying about. 

There are on the market a number of clever devices 
such as the Sesame, Jussrite or Brown cabinets, in 
which these requirements are dealt with in various 


ingenious ways, but they most of them have a com- 
B 


mon failing from the point of view of the owner of a 
large or rapidly increasing collection, in that their 
price and the amount of space they occupy is dis- 
proportionate to their holding capacity. 

We now propose to outline a system of which we 
have had personal experience, and which we can 
vouch for as having been proved in practice to be 
eminently simple, practical, and cheap. It also has 
the advantage that it can be worked from the first 
few records up to a collection of any size without in- 
volving any reconstruction or rearrangement of the 
records. 

The main idea is that the records are kept in stout 
manilla envelopes tightly packed on shelves like 
books, with the open side of the envelope outwards, 
and are numbered from 1 up to the last record pur- 
chased. The shelves can, of course, be of any 
capacity, but we have in mind a set belonging to one 
of our acquaintances designed to hold about 1,000 
records, which was made by a jobbing carpenter at a 
cost of £4. It is constructed of American white wood, 
stained black, measuring 3 feet wide, 4 feet 8 inches 
high, 18 inches deep, all inside measurements, and 
holds four rows of records, about 260 in each row. 
Each shelf is divided by a partition in the centre so 
that there are in all eight divisions about 18 inches 
wide and 18 inches high. The back is boarded in to 
exclude dust, and this, with the partitions, affords a 
support which is highly desirable in view of the enor- 
mous dead weight to be sustained and the fact that 
any sagging of the shelves would be fatal. The shelves 
themselves are 3 inch thick, and the whole thing is 
finished off at the top and bottom with a bevelled 
moulding, the front being covered in by a curtain 
sliding on a brass rod. No attempt should be made 
to divide records into classes on the shelves, as this 
would mean that blank spaces would have to be left 
in each section for new records, which would defeat 
one of the main objects of the system. This requires 
that the records should be packed sufficiently tightly 
to avoid the possibility of warping, and that each new 
record purchased should without delay be given the 
next available number and added on at the end of the 
last section, which is therefore the only one on the 
shelf which does not fulfil the first condition until it 
is filled up. The records in it can in the mean- 
time be supported by one or two large books, such as 
empty record albums. 

The classification is all done in the catalogue, which 
is the key to the contents of the shelves. It may 
of course be a complicated affair with any num- 
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ber of cross headings on the lines of the H.M.V. 
catalogue. Those, however, who are obsessed with 
other occupations, the approach of old age, or a 
natural desire to take the line of least resistance, can 
be content with something much less elaborate. Take 
a small loose-leaf book, divide this into a few simple 
headings, such as Orchestral, Chamber Music, Violin 
Solos, Piano Solos, Vocalists, ete. The Orchestral 
section can be subdivided into Composers arranged 
alphabetically, thus :— 
ORCHESTRAL. 
Mozart. 

Figaro Overture Leo Blech H.M.V. Number 82 

The remaining sections are perhaps best subdivided 
under the various artists or combinations, also 
arranged alphabetically. 

The essential point is that against each record must 
appear the number indicating its position on the shelf. 

When you have got all your records stacked up and 
listed, the procedure is as follows :— | 

Suppose you wish to play the Figaro Overture. 
Look it up in the catalogue under Orchestral—Mozart- 
Figaro Overture. You find opposite it the number 
82. Go to the shelf, run your finger along until you 
reach number 82, insert your finger and thumb, an 
easy matter as the records being round and the en- 
velopes square the top corners are all empty, pull out 
the envelope about half way and take out the record, 
leaving the envelope sticking half out of the shelf— 
simply crying aloud to you to replace the record when 
you have done with it. 

Do not, of course, stack 10-inch records side by 
side with 12-inch; a separate shelf should be reserved 
for 10-inch records, which should be numbered from 
1 upwards in the same way as the 12-inch, and can be 
distinguished in the catalogue by a letter prefixed to 
their numbers. 

The above is all that is absolutely necessary, but 
various embellishments can be added if desired. For 
instance, cardboard squares can be inserted at speci- 
fied intervals, say every 10, 50 or 100 records, to assist 
one in following the run of the numbers, or some 
labels can be pasted on the shelves over the records 
giving a rough idea of what numbers they contain. 
The numbers can either be written in plain ink on the 
top corner of the envelopes, stamped with an office 
numbering stamp, or sheets of adhesive numbers 
printed on perforated squares like sheets of postage 
stamps can be obtained at many commercial 
stationers. The working procedure can also be varied 
to suit special requirements, such as the making up 
of an evening’s programme, the records for which can 
be taken from the shelves in their envelopes and the 
numbers on which will enable them to be readily 
returned to their proper places when the evening is 
over. If single movements of a symphony or quartet 
are purchased separately, they can be brought 
together on the shelves by giving them all the same 
number with the addition of letters a, b, c. etc. 
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In Defence of the ‘* Sesame” System 


(T'o the London Editor.) 


Dear Sir,—Judging from the pained remarks that have 
reached us since the publication of your October issue, Mr. 
Compton Mackenzie’s observations therem on the subject of 
Record Storage—unless read very carefully—point to conclu- 
sions which I feel sure he did not mean to be drawn. He 
writes: ‘‘ After keeping my albums in a perpendicular position 
I have lately restored them to the horizontal with really 
disastrous results. There is hardly a single one that is not 
warped. Of course, they can be restored by the peine forte et 
dure method, but it is an awful bore having to make great 
heaps of them, and, even if albums are laid horizontally, only 
the Astra albums give any kind of security.’ The effect of 
this on the casual reader is to make him think that horizontal 
storage is more likely than vertical to result in warped records. 
This—after the tests of horizontal storage made by THE 
GRAMOPHONE in September 1924! Since there must be a 
large number of readers to-day to whom your report is 
unfamiliar, may I quote it ? ‘‘ Inthe March number... . the 
question of warped records was discussed, and a letter from the 
inventor of the Sesame filing cabinet was quoted in which he 
claimed that if a warped record is stored in a Sesame under the 
weight of others a few days will suffice to bring it true again. 
Mr. Boumphrey asked us to test the matter in the Sesame—a 
fine Chippendale model—in the London office, and the experi- 
ment has been a complete success. The record tested was one 
of a large batch which were all very badly warped and quite 
unplayable, lying in the manufacturer’s shelves. It was a 
peculiarly bad warper, and we put it in the Sesame for ten 
days. It is now as true asmakes no matter and plays beauti- 
fully . . . . We know of no other record filing cabinet which 
can claim this advantage.’ In view of that, I need not labour 
the point which I have always held strongly (and seldom had 
contested) that records are best stored horizontally—on 
a flat surface and not in albums so badly designed as to damage 
them (which Mr. Mackenzie’s evidently are). At least 10 per 
cent. of the records one buys are more or less out of true, and 
only by horizontal filing can they be cured. In hot countries 
records cannot be stored on edge—which accounts for the many 
Sesames to be found in strange corners of the world. 


The point usually urged against record cabinets is that of 
price. But, after all, the cash value of 100 good records is over 
£30 and the sentimental value usually higher. It should be 
worth paying more than 3s. 6d. an album to house them safely. 
And is the question of personal comfort to count for nothing ? 
At any rate, we are doing what we can to help in these 
straitened days by bringing out a new model at £4 lds. 


I am afraid that Mr. Mackenzie must be charged at least 
with suggestio falsi when he says of Mr. Brown’s cabinet : 
‘“‘T cannot imagine that more discs could possibly be packed 
away in a smaller space; indeed, I am sure they could not.”’ 
And yet he has in the London office forgotten perhaps among 
more recent novelties a Sesame cabinet, holding 150 records in 
a floor space of 18 in. by 21}? in. ! The truth of it is that neither 
Mr. Brown nor I can cater for a man with some thousands of 
dises, unless he is prepared to turn his house into a furniture 
repository. Mr. Mackenzie is rather apt to be overridden by 
his delightful enthusiasms. I remember when he first reviewed 
the Sesame he wrote: ‘“‘ . . . there is no doubt at all that the 
Sesame cabinet could not be improved upon either in appearance, 
compactness, security, convenience, or price.”’ I thought at the 
time that the sentence was perhaps a little rash (though it was 
not for me to say so)—and now look where it has landed him ! 


I am, Sir, 


Your obedient but I trust not blue-pencilled servant, 


GEoFFREY M. BoUMPHREY. 
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THE SKELETON 


AT THE FEAST 


The Recording of Military Bands 
By W. A. CHISLETT 


ception of the electrical process of recording 

have been so disappointing on the whole that I 
welcome the invitation to discuss this and allied 
questions more fully than the space allotted to me 
monthly has permitted hitherto. Lest there should 
be any misunderstanding, an explanation of the exact 
way in which the records made during the past two 
years or so have been a disappointment is necessary. 

Of all ensembles, military bands, by the very nature 
of their constitution, were the easiest to record by the 
old acoustic process, and it was possible to get a 
nearer approach to the truth in a record made by a 
band of about twenty-five performers than in any 
other records except those of songs and solos by cer- 
tain instruments. This is, I think, incontrovertible, 
and the fact that in the old days military bands were 
used to accompany songs so frequently shows that the 
recording companies were not unaware of the state of 
affairs. It follows, therefore, as a natural corollary 
that less improvement was to be expected in the 
recording of bands of this size and instrumentation 
by the new process than in the recording of most other 
media, and experience has shown the realisation of 
this anticipation. 

A very serious weakness in the older system of 
recording, however, was that it could not deal 
adequately with a larger body of instrumentalists 
than about twenty-five—or, in other words, a skeleton 
band. To the microphonic process of recording this 
obstacle presents much less difficulty, and that what 
little difficulty there may be can be overcome is 
proved by the few records by larger bands that have 
been made and by the very successful records that 
have been made by orchestras consisting of a hundred 
or more performers. 

The chief cause of my disappointment, therefore, 
is the complacent manner in which records by skeleton 
bands are still fobbed off on to us month by month 
by the various recording companies. It is true that 
there have been a few issues of records by larger 
bands, for which we have to thank mainly The 
Gramophone Company, but the fact remains that the 
standard recording band is still a skeleton. 

The difference between a band of twenty-five or so 
and a full band is literally tremendous, but few people 
in England fully realise this. There are very few 
occasions on which it is possible to hear a first-class 
band at full strength in London, while in the provinces 


we can pass a lifetime and never have an opportunity 
B 2 


Reention « made by military bands since the in- 


at all, and now we are denied the chance of being able 
to hear one second-hand. 

I should have included the B.B.C. in my indict- 
ment, seeing that, from the date of the formation of 
its own band with Mr. Walton O’Donnell as con- 
ductor, our really first-class bands seemed never to 
broadeast from Savoy Hill; but at the moment of 
writing I saw in the Radio Times the announcement 
of a concert to be given by the Royal Air Force Band 
in the studio at 2 LO on November Sth, and I hope 
that this was only the first of a series by the R.A.F. 
and other first-class Army bands. 

A state of affairs which prevents the hearing of our 
finest bands at their best in the actual flesh is easily 
understood. The increased fee to be paid to a band 
at full strength may be formidable, but might be 
managed were it not for the enormously increased 
cost of the additional railway fares and other travel- 
ling expenses necessary to bring, say, the full band of 
the Grenadier Guards to any provincial town. The 
only additional cost, however, to the recording com- 
panies would be the higher band fee, and published 
balance sheets afford me considerable support when 
I say that this money could be spent, even on present 
sales, without causing any anxiety to the share- 
holders ! 

It is very difficult to indicate differences in tonal 
quality and timbre in mere words, but as it is the only 
medium available I must do my best. The band of 
the Grenadier Guards that is most usually heard con- 
sists of twenty-five performers, and Captain Miller, 
their Director of Music, tells me that this is the band 
that usually records for the Columbia Company. Of 
course, the bass drum is omitted, and, more is the 
pity, the side drum is not used as much as it should 
be. The twenty-five instrumentalists are as follows: 
Flute and Piccolo. 

E flat Clarinet. 

Oboe. 

Solo Clarinets (B flat). 
Repiano Clarinet (B flat). 
2nd Clarinets (B flat). 
3rd Clarinet (B flat). 
Alto Saxophone. 
Tenor Saxophone. 
Bassoon. 

Solo Cornets. 

2nd Cornet. 

French Horns. 
Euphonium. 

Tenor Trombones. 


Bass Trombone. 
BB flat Bass. 
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1 String Bass. 
1 Bass Drum, etc. 
1 Side Drum, etc. 

This instrumentation can be taken as reasonably 
typical of most recording military bands, whether 
they be army bands or otherwise. Now let us look at 
the full band, which consists of : 

Flutes and Piccolos. 
E fiat Clarinets. 
Oboes (playing saxophones en route). 
Solo Clarinets (B flat). 
Repiano Clarinets (B flat). 
2nd Clarinets (B flat). 
3rd Clarinets (B flat). 
Bass Clarinet. 
Soprano Saxophone (playing 2nd Clarinet when 
necessary ). 
Alto Saxophones. 
Tenor Saxophones 
necessary ). 
Baritone Saxophone (playing 2nd Bassoon when 
necessary ). 
Bassoons. 
Solo Cornets. 
2nd and 3rd Cornets. 
Bb flat Trumpets. 
French Horns. 
Euphoniums. 
Tenor Trombones. 
Bass Trombones. 
BB flat Basses. 
E flat Basses. 
1 Bass Drum, etc. 
2 Side Drums, ete. 

The full personnel of the band is 66, but as many 
of the instrumentalists are double-handed, I have 
shown above the fullest instrumentation. In addition, 
four of the players (2 brass basses, 1 cornet and the 
bass clarinet) all play string basses when necessary, 
and if the full band were playing at a concert the bass 
‘section would be 2 E flat, 2 BB flat and 2 string 
basses. A comparison of these two lists will be enough 
to reveal the enormous differences between the results 
that can be obtained from the respective bands. Of 
the advantages gained from the large band perhaps 
the most important, apart from all-round breadth of 
tone, are the fullness of the inner parts, that sine qua 
non of good playing, a firm bass line and the fact 
that we get ‘“‘ribbons’’ of sound instead of 
** threads.”’ 

In order to obtain the views of those most intimately 
concerned, a short time ago I asked Captain Miller 
for his views, and he replied at once and emphatically 
that with electrical recording they should have bigger 
ensembles. He would be delighted to be able to 
record with a large band, and said that in the case of 
his own band the minimum increase should be an 
additional flute, solo clarinet, repiano clarinet, 3rd 
clarinet, bassoon, trumpet, E flat bass and two more 
French horns. This would bring the strength up to 
thirty-four, and he would increase it still further given 
the opportunity. 

Thirty-four happens to be the exact strength of the 
Royal Air Force Band in a few H.M.V. records they 
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have made, and for one or two records the personnel 
was even increased to forty. Even though these 
records were made in the early days of electrical re- 
cording, the advantages I have mentioned are appar- 
ent. These advantages would be still more prominent 
had the records been made during the last few months, 
and again more so had the band been bigger still. 
The establishment of the Royal Air Force Band 1s 
eighty and their present strength seventy-two, which 
makes them, I believe, the largest band in the 
country. This band has ceased to record for H.M.V. 
and are now recording for the Regal Company, and 
on discussing the change with Flight-Lieut. Amers, 
he told me regretfully that out of all his seventy-two 
musicians he was only to be allowed to use twenty- 
eight to make his new records. So we progress! 

I do not suggest that bands should employ sixty-six 
or seventy-two instrumentalists in making every 
record, but I do suggest and urge—as I have done on 
numerous occasions in various quarters—that a band 
of not less than forty should be the standard band 
used in all recording rooms, and that some records 
should be made with an absolutely full band. Com- 
parisons are delicate matters with which to deal, but 
I cannot help mentioning those excellent records made 
by Creatore’s, Sousa’s and Arthur Pryor’s bands in 
the H.M.V. and Zonophone lists. I do not know how 
many individual players there are in either of these 
bands, nor do I know the exact instrumentation, but 
it is patent to all that they are really large bands. 
These records have been highly praised by the Editor, 
and were universally acclaimed by the trade and 
general Press. The reason for this cannot be the 
quality of performance only, because fine bands 
though they are, and I yield to no one in my admira- 
tion for them, they are no better than our best 
Guards’ bands. No, granted the almost super- 
excellence of the recording, I venture to assert that 
the chief reason is to be found in the fact that a large 
force of players was employed in each case and that 
the very qualities that I specified earlier are largely 
responsible for the enthusiastic reception they re- 
ceived. 

Once more I plead for records by similar sized 
British organisations that would be a delight to all 
lovers of band music in our own country and a credit 
to our best army band traditions and to our recording 
companies when the records are exported for sale in 
the Colonies and abroad. Let it not be forgotten 
that England is the ancestral home of military bands 
and that their playing is an integral and vital part of 
our musical life. 

There are many other things I should like to discuss, 
particularly the use of side drums and tympani, but, 
space being precious, I am unable to say more at the 
moment beyond expressing the hope that what I have 
already written will pass the Editor unscathed and 
with my various indiscretions uncensored. 


W. A. CHISLETT. 
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TRADE WINDS AND IDLE ZEPHYRS 


The (Christmas SDCumber 


The Christmas Number was difficult enough—it burst out 
in an avalanche three days late, when the queues outside the 
newsagents and dealers were beginning to get obstreperous : 
and for the next few days all the ’buses and trams and trains 
seemed to be decorated with it. But in the excitement we 
had forgotten that it would inevitably bring Christmas in its 
wake; and Christmas sat down heavily on this January 
number and produced a sort of paralysis. Copy for advertise- 
ments, records for review ? Not a whisper of them. 

We are behindhand—it’s no use disguising the fact. But 
we did try to help everyone whose address we had with a 
summary of reviews just before Christmas, and to placate 
them with a Christmas card specially designed by the artist 
who, in a different mood, had designed the cover of the 
Christmas number. And if there are still any grumblers who 
have the heart to complain, let them wait till the February 
number is out, and see whether we do not catch up with the 
reviews. New Year’s Resolutions! 


‘Dancing 


The Grand Ball and Competition 
Final of the Amateur’ Ballroom 
Dancing Championship organized by 
Columbia, under the direction of 
Santos Casani, will take place at the 
Royal Albert Hall on Thursday, 
January 26th. It should be an event 
worth special attention for, remember, 
it will present the twenty-four best 
dancing couples from all over the 
country —the prize-winner in each of 
the districts where the competition 
has been run. And as if that were 
not enough, the twelve expert judges 
of the contest will themselves give a 
combined demonstration of the dances 
they are to judge—the first time in 
the history of dancing such a demon- 
stration of experts has been seen. 
Besides Casani himself, the judges 
will inelude Frank Ford, Ronald 
Greene, Alec Miller, Maxwell Stuart, 
Victor Sylvester, José Lennard, Molly 
Spain, Winnie Newton, Phyllis Haylor, 
Pat Sykes and Mrs. Sylvester; an 
array of celebrities who will attract as much attention as the 
dancers themselves. Are any of our readers among the semi- 
finalists ? Keith Prowse and Co. Ltd. will supply tickets—of 
which there will be 4,000 at 7s. 6d., with dancing from 8 
p.m. to 4 a.m. 


Opera 

Has the New Year arrived before you have remembered 
to send a subscription to the Imperial League of Opera, 
about which you have read Sir Thomas Beecham’s speeches 
and leading articles and correspondence in every paper that 
you pick up ? Come, it is a small effort, and one which, if you 
are a keen reader of THE GRAMOPHONE, it is honestly your 
public duty to make. At least write for particulars (now, 
before you read the next paragraph) to the Secretary, Imperial 
League of Opera, 161, New Bond Street, London, W. 1, and 
when you get them, send your pound at once, and,if you are 
a stalwart, begin your letter “As a constant reader of THE 
GRAMOPHONE I beg to enclose, etc.” This may annoy Sir 
Thomas, but it will be a compliment to us. 





EDITH LORAND 
recording 


Benevolence 


Then, if you are still left with any spare cash and New Year 
resolutions, and if you ever think of the musicians whose 
livelihood is being slowly drained from them by the gramophone 
and the wireless, send a postcard to Mr. Frank Thisleton, 16, 
John Street, London, W.C. 1, for particulars of the Musicians’ 
Benevolent Fund, which is appealing for help over the signature 
of some of the greatest musical leaders of our gramophone 
world. 


Old Records 


And, thirdly, remember that we have a waiting list of poorer 
readers who would be grateful for any records of good music 
which you can spare. They read THE GRAMOPHONE, but 
they cannot afford to buy any records. Only the other day, 
just before Christmas, one of you wrote to say that he had 
between 100 and 150 pre-electric records to give away; and 
we were able to direct his benevo- 
lence into the right homes. Surely 
you could make up a parcel of half-a- 
dozen records ? 


Edith Lorand 


The photograph on this page ought 
to have arrived in time to illustrate 
the little account of Edith Lorand in 
the Christmas Number. It was taken 
when she was making her thousandth 
record for Parlophone. Can anyone 
beat this record record ? 


British Brunswick Company 
The headquarters of the British 
Brunswick staff have been moved 
from the trench-life of George Street, 
Hanover Square, to the suave spaci- 
ousness of 15-19, Cavendish Place, 
W. 1, where we hope that the 
inaccessible steel helmet will be 
replaced by the urbane brass hat. 


Thanks 


Thanks to the St. Helens Amateur 

Operatic Society, which again put a 

half-page advertisement of THE GRAMOPHONE in its pro- 

gramme of The Mikado—and told us nothing about it till 

afterwards. Good friend of ours, “‘ Scrutator,’’ though he 
blinked at the cover of the Christmas Number. 


B.B.C. Gramophone “Programmes 


The B.B.C. staff resumed the arrangement of the Thursday 
midday programmes of “new gramophone records” from 
December 22nd. It has been rather an arduous labour of 
love preparing these programmes in our London Office during 
the last few months so as to combine a good mixed entertain- 
ment for listeners with a fair and really up-to-date survey of 
current records; and if the standard is maintained in the 
future listeners will appreciate the improvement since the 
old days when the ‘‘ gramophone hours’”’ were rather per- 
functory. But probably very few of our readers notice these 
matters: their knowledge of them is that of one who writes a 
postscript to a letter, ‘‘ Several of my wireless friends tell me 
that the best things broadcast now are the gramophone recitals, 
Thursday midday and Monday evening!!!” 
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The London Editor will begin on January 3rd a second 
series of short recitals of gramophone records on Tuesday 
evenings, 6 to 6.30 p.m. and 6.45 to 7 p.m. 


International Celebrity Subscription Concerts 


The recording companies are linking up their bulletins with 
the movements of their celebrity artists throughout the country 
this season. Brunswick with Vasa Prihoda; Columbia with 
Sir Thomas Beecham, Guglielmetti, Friedman, Tom Burke, 
Johann Strauss and Zaporojetz ; H.M.V. with Cortot, Austral, 
Offers, Pachmann, Gerhardt, Scotney and D’Alvarez. This 
helps the concert-agent, the local dealer and the public in a 
sensible way. 


e4 Famous Chorister 

The Christmas number of The Voice is worth borrowing 
from your H.M.V. dealer in order to see an excellent photograph 
of Master E. Lough, and to read a number of really interesting 
articles. The words of Adeste Fideles are given, which suggests 
that The Voice might well make a 
feature of the words of current H.M.V. 


Lost 


Will ‘‘ Fose,”’ whose latest contribution to these pages was 
a letter on the Munich Festival in the October number, please 
send his name and address to the London office, where a letter 
awaits him ? 

Will Mr. I. Landy, who wrote to us about Hebrew records, 
please communicate again, if this catches his eye ? 


Music from the Ether 


The newspaper reports of Professor Leo Theremin’s demon- 
stration of his apparatus for producing music “ by free move- 
ment of the hands in space’ at the Albert Hall and elsewhere 
last month proved the keen interest of scientists and musical 
critics in this stage of an invention which has perhaps an 
incalculable future: but those of our readers who were not 
at the Albert Hall on December 12th missed only an intro- 
ductory speech read by Mr. Edwin Evans into a microphone 
and distributed through a pendant bunch of loud-speakers 
so as to demonstrate the Albert Hall echo, followed by some 

mildly exciting illustrations by Dr. 
Theremin (notably of the colours of 





records every month. It is now estab- 
lished that ‘‘ acoustic > should be pro- 
nounced ‘‘ a-cow-stick,’’ and there isa 
letter from a West African native quoted 
that would make the Gramophone Ex- 
change jealous. 





Letters from eAbroad 


However, here are two more letters 
received by The Gramophone Exchange 
which are worth quoting. The first, from 
Nigeria: ‘* Dear Sir, first is to Demand 
of yours present health and condition ; 
hope yours all are quite fit; As I am 
here to-day sary(?) also with fit as Well. 
And more-over please I only Demand for 
your kind that if you Will be so good 
have me one of yours Catalogue. Sir, 
and believe me, ever yours sincerely 
friend, F. F. Thomas.”’ The other, from 
the Gold Coast: ‘‘ Dear Sir, Before 
saying anything I must apologise you 
my short silence. I wish to order 
Gramophone and Records from you, 
but [have no you Catalogue. Therefore 
if you receive this kindly note try to send 
me your full Catalogue as well as price 
List. If you believe me and do what I 
have said I will deal with you. Ending 
with thousand kisses to self wife and 
children [ am yours sincerely Isaac E. Ampansal.”’ 


Concert and “Dance 

Mme. Eileen Andjelkovitch, L.R.A.M., the Principal of the 
Fulham Central College of Music, whose violin records have 
often been praised in THE GRAMOPHONE, returned the compli- 
ment very prettily by sending tickets for all our staff to the 
Students’ Concert and Dance at the Fulham Town Hall on 
December 13th. 


The Stocking Symphony 


The sad news about the lady in Worcester Cathedral who 
ruined the recording of the Franck Symphony by saying, 
‘* Tell me, my dear, where do you get your stockings ?”’ at the 
end of the first movement, is somewhat mitigated by the 
reports from America of the excellence of the Philadelphia 
Symphony Orchestra records of the D minor Symphony, 
another triumph for Stokowski and the Victor recorders, 
which we may hope to get from H.M.V. in due course. 





THE WILSON PANHARMONIC HORN 
fitted up in a reader’s drawing room, and used for wireless 
and gramophone reproduction 


os the spectrum changing as the notes rose 

4 and fell) and then by some tunes, such 
as Schubert’s Ave Maria, played by the 
hands in the magnetic fields of the 
magic wands or antennae and sounding 
more like a water-whistle than anything 
else. 

But some of the most distinguished 
musical critics were present, instead of 
hearing the London Symphony Concert 
at the Queen’s Hall: so that the musical 
importance of the event can hardly be 
exaggerated: while our representative 
was furtively praying all the while that 
he might never have to hear a gramo- 
phone record of M. Theremin playing 
the Twenty Best Tunes on the ether. 





A Saxophone Concerto 

After Sir Edward Elgar’s remarks 
about saxophones at the inauguration of 
the H.M.V. Electrical Reproducer, it 
looks as if it was up to The Gramo- 
phone Company to record Josef Hol- 
brooke’s Concerto for Saxophone and 
Orchestra, which was first performed at 
St. Albans on November 24th, in one 
of Mr. Claud Powell’s Orchestral Sub- 
scription Concerts. 





Songster Needles 


The result (apparently) of a quotation in the November 
number from a ‘‘folder’’ issued with Songster needles by 
Messrs. J. Stead and Co., was the arrival of a sample case of 
the needles themselves, containing eight different kinds. 
Without microscopic tests of needles bought in the open market 
it would be manifestly unwise to express a definite opinion ; 
but Mr. P. Wilson asserts that Songster needles are very good 
needles—and certainly the samples that we have tried at the 
London Office have behaved admirably, and gone into the lethal 
cup with honour. 





Reductto n in ‘Price 


Pye Anti-microphonic valve holders are reduced in priee 
as follows: No. 940, fitted with soldering tags, Is. 9d.; No. 
940T., fitted with terminals and soldering tags, 2s. 
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Analytical Notes and First Reviews 
[The prices given refer only to the United Kingdom.] 
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CHAMBER MUSIC 


A BrauHMS PIANOFORTE QUARTET. 


N.G.S. 88-91 (four 12in.). Olive Bloom (piano), Spencer 
Dyke (violin), Bernard Shore (viola) and B. Patterson 
Parker (’cello). Pianoforte Quartet in C minor, Op. 60 
(Miniature score, Eulenburg, 3s.) 


This is the latest of Brahms’ three piano quartets; 1.6 
composer tackled the form fairly early in life, producing the 
two works, Ops. 25 and 26; but having written these he turned 
his attention to other things, and only once looked back— 
to compose the quartet now before us. Here we find him in 
a serious mood. There are lyrical passages, to be sure, and 
melodies whose sheer sensuous beauty must strike even a 
casual listener ; but the main appeal of the work is intellectual ; 
three out of the four movements are in ‘‘ Sonata’’ (or “‘ first 
movement ’’) form, and where the composer sets out to charm 
our senses we feel that he only does so that we may the more 
willingly give ear to his argument. What that argument is 
I must leave it to the records to unfold. To me, at any rate, 
the quartet suggests no “programme.” I listen to it as 
music for music’s sake. All I can do is to offer an analysis— 
dry bones indeed, but Spencer Dyke and his friends can be 
relied on to make them live. 

Proceedings begin with a grave theme on the strings, low 
down and softly played; a sudden forte and a rushing 
descending scale soon bring a subsidiary idea on the piano, 
but this is only touched on, and it is not till much later that 
the lovely second subject enters in the major as a piano solo. 
This is dealt with lovingly, and a curious turn is given to it 
presently by the omission of its first bar, which is implied in 
the rhythm and harmony, but not stated. A short codetta, 
hinting at the first subject, completes side 1. 

It is to this first subject that all the first part of the 
development is devoted, and the thought is worked out 
exhaustively as the music rises from a pianissimo to a vigorous 
fortissimo sustained for many bars. A change in the key- 
signature (page 12) and a sudden drop to piano introduces the 
second subject, which is treated contrapuntally, and now 
again the stress increases until at the climax the first subject 
returns on the piano. The recapitulation is easy to follow, 
though by no means an exact repetition of the first part of the 
movement. The third side begins with the re-entry of the 
second subject, and, finally, a majestic but gloomy coda is 
built out of the first subject. 

The Scherzo, contained on a single side, starts (after four bars 
of introduction) with a theme on the piano. Soon a new idea 
is introduced at a slightly slower tempo, and treated as a 
dialogue between strings and piano—but the original thought 
soon returns. A melody in notes of equal length, allotted 
first to the violin, is the basis of a kind of middle section or 
Trio, after which a long and effective working up leads to a 
sudden pause, and the return of the scherzo proper. The coda 
culminates in a long trill for all the strings in their highest 
registers. 

Slow movement (fifth and sixth sides). A long, romantic 
tune played on the ’cello is repeated with some alterations on 
the violin, and is succeeded by a syncopated melody on the 
same instrument. The ramifications of this occupy the rest 
of the fifth side, and give rise to a brief development section 





at the beginning of the sixth. Then the serene first subject 
creeps in on the piano and holds the field henceforth till the 
end, apart from a few bars that are devoted to the syncopated 
tune (first on the viola and then on the violin). 

The first subject of the Finale is stated on the violin (seventh 
side) and vigorously developed. Then after three bars for 
piano alone, violin and viola announce a new melody in 
octaves. But a more distinctive second subject is found in 
the chorale-like tune in the major which appears later, 
played on the strings in harmony. All this material is referred 
to in the development which occupies the rest of the seventh 
and the first part of the eighth side ; but Brahms’s first concern 
is with the interval of a falling third, which constitutes the 
beginning of his first subject. At last this first subject 
reappears in full on the unison strings, and after this, the 
recapitulation is easy to follow, though in the coda the 
composer once more subjects all his material to further 
development. 

I must apologise for such a lengthy analysis, but the music 
is so packed with thought that I am unable to deal with it 
more briefly. 


Be En 





ORCHESTRAL 
COLUMBIA. 


L.1972, 1973 (12in., 13s.). Concertgebouw Orchestra of 
Amsterdam, conducted by Mengelberg: Overture to 
Anacreon (Cherubini), and Allegretto scherzando from 
Eighth Symphony (Beethoven). 

L.1998 (12in., 6s. 6d.). Hallé Orchestra, conducted by 
Harty : Overture, Rosamunde (Schubert). 

9166 (12in,, 4s. 6d.). B.B.C. Wireless Symphony Orchestra, 
conducted by Pitt : Overture to Barber of Seville (Rossini). 

9247 (12in., 4s. 6d.). Symphony Orchestra, conducted by 
Johann Strauss: Selection from Die Fledermaus (J. 
Strauss). 

9259 (12in., 4s. 6d.). B.B.C. Orchestra, conducted by Pitt : 
Grand March and Selection from Aida (Verdi). 

4495, 4496 (10in., 3s. each). Court Symphony Orchestra, 
conducted by O’Neill: Four Dances from The Blue Bird 
(O'Neill). 

We hear little of Cherubini’s nowadays, but there is much 
good matter of his that we might have. The attractiveness 
of this overture (although the stuff in it is spread a little thinly 
over three sides) may lead the companies to try one or two 
of his other overtures—that to Les deux journées (The Water 
Carrier) or Les Abencérages, or to Ali Baba or Medea. The 
tunefulness and nice old-fashioned style of this music will 
be liked. Mengelberg does it splendidly, with full sweetness 
in all parts. I like the woodwind especially. The Beethoven 
tune is a cheery bit, rather heavily treated ; you can imagine 
the great man in one of his moods of rough jollity, if you like 
(the tune is said to have arisen out of his composition of a 
catch at the supper-table). The only real drawback in the 
records is the echo. The hall, I imagine, is excellent 
acoustically when full; but this recording in empty halls 
has the decided disadvantage that we get a little too much of 
the music. You can hear, after the chords at the start of the 
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Cherubini, how long the echo lasts. I am sure it is too long. 
What is to be done about this ?_ I hope that we shall hear our 
Dutch friends again. 

Harty does the Rosamunde music (or, rather, the music 
that is not Rosamunde’s, but The Magic Harp’s) in his usual 
spirited, handsome way. He never seems to do anything 
out of taste, and always makes us feel that he has got inside 
the music. This record is a happy piece of work indeed. 

The B.B.C. Orchestra is at its best, I believe, in the Rossini. 
There is a sonority and polish about the playing that I like. 
Its restraint in the Aida music is just as praiseworthy. It is 
so easy to out-Herod Herod in the March. The new Johann 
Strauss (I forget what relation he is to the man who started 
the business) gives us a dapper performance of the Waltz 
King’s music ; here and there I have a feeling that time has a 
little daunted him, young though I believe he is, and tamed 
the tunes. Is it imagination, or has the reign of jazz slightly 
spoilt our ear for Viennese delights ? Apart from a slight 
metallic tang in the strings, in all these Columbia dark blues, 
there is much for praise in the clean attack, the resilient 
fiddling, and the suave woodwind breathings. 

The pretty dances from The Blue Bird will please every 
lover of good theatre music. O'Neill is one of our best men 
in this line, and he has done nothing better, I fancy, than 
these pieces. 4495 has the Dance of the Mist Maids and of 
Fire and Water ; 4496 has the Dances of the Stars and the Hours. 
There is, on 4496, rather more vigorous music. 

On 4495, the Mist Maids music, though not astonishingly new, 
has an engaging winsomeness of its own. This dance comes, 
in Maeterlinck’s play, when Tyltyl and Mytyl are about to 
discover the Land of Memory, which the mist hides from 
them. The Fire and{Water Dance first introduces Water, 
and then Fire, with whom she fights. About the Stars’ 
Dance he says: * The Stars, in the shape of beautiful young 
girls, veiled in many-coloured radiance, escape from their 
prison, disperse over the hall [in the Palace of Night], and 
form graceful groups ... The Perfumes of the Night (who 
are almost invisible), the Fireflies, and the Dews join them, 
while the song of the Nightingales streams from the cavern 
and floods the Palace of Night.’’ At the end the dancers 
disperse. The Dance of the Hours occurs when Tyltyl, with 
the magic stone, brings about a wonderful change—‘ The 
flints of which the old cottage walls are made light up, turn 
blue as sapphires ... and gleam and sparkle like precious 
stones ... The face of the clock winks its eyes and smiles 
genially, while the door that contains the pendulum opens and 
releases the Hours, which ... begin to dance...” If 
anyone particularly likes to hear the celesta, beautifully 
reproduced, he should get 4496, for this Dance of the Hours. 





HIS MASTER’S VOICE. 


D.1285 (12in., 6s. 6d.). Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra, 
conducted by Stokowski: Invitation to the Waltz (Weber). 


C.1403 (12in., 4s. 6d.). New Light Symphony Orchestra: 
Dance of the Hours (Ponchielli). 


D.1301 (12in., 6s. 6d.). London Symphony Orchestra, 
conducted by Elgar: Pomp and Circumstance Marches, 
Nos. 3 and 4 (Elgar). 

The Philadelphia people show the results of team-work 
and, I gather, a very great amount of rehearsai. The Weber 
is a little time-worn, but I cannot imagine a more effective 
presentation of it than this. You must do something with 
it, and Mr. Stokowski, I think, is very wise in brightening it 
up reasonably. The recording ranks very high. It is brilliant 
and bold, and the tone and spirit never flag. The Ponchielli 
ballet comes from La Gioconda, a work that many people 
thought was bringing the composer forward as a serious rival 
of Verdi. His fame petered out, though. 


There is nothing very striking in such of his works as I know. 
These dances are good bright recreational music, with nothing 








really original about them. The recording is pretty highly 
coloured. I should have liked a little more delicacy. The 
strings are rather brassy here and there, but the orchestration, 
it must be remembered, is on the gaudy side. The thing is 
neatly and facilely done, and to those who like this sort of 
music, I can recommend the disc. 

No. 3 of the Elgar marches is very rarely heard. It has 
all the dandy swagger of the popular Elgar, and a touch of 
something more intimate in the middle, though its themes 
are not among his best. There is a curious flavour in it, 
unlike that of Nos. 1 and 4, but a little akin to No. 2—the 
A minor March. The other—No. 4—has a Trio tune that runs 
Land of Hope and Glory close as a first-rate thing to whistle 
onatramp. The orchestra keeps finely within bounds, whilst 
giving us the best possible sonority and solidity. The balance 
of tone is particularly good. Anyone who knows how hard 
it is to write a good march will realise what a feat Elgar 
performed in producing even four of the six Pomp and Circum- 
stance pieces he originally intended to do. Shall we ever 
have the other two ? 


PARLOPHONE. 


R.20033, 20034 (12in., 0s. Od.). Berlin State Opera House 
Orchestra, conducted by Mascagni: Introduction, Siciliana 
and Opening Chorus, from Cavalleria Rusticana (Mascagni). 


E.10633, 10634 (12in., 9s.). State Opera Orchestra, Berlin, 
conducted by A. Bodanzky: Prelude to The Master- 
singers, and Prelude to Act 3 of Lohengrin (Wagner). 


E.10635 (12in., 4s. 6d.). State Opera Orchestra, Berlin, 
conducted by Bodanzky: Prelude to Lohengrin (Wagner). 


The Mascagni music wears sadly thin. There are three sides 
of the Introduction and Siciliana. The string tone is especially 
round and flexible. This Berlin Orchestra may be a little 
heavy in some sorts of music, but it can respond exceedingly 
well to different conductors. The singer (on the second side) 
is not named. He is a good specimen of the powerful type, 
who evidently agrees with the maxim, “Spare the sob and 
spoil the song.’’ Then, on the third side, cames a rather 
stodgy treatment of the Siciliana. The fourth side has a 
jangling of bells that I find rather trying. There is no vocal 
chorus. These Parlophone R records are extremely realistice— 
some of the best performances, for vividness and clarity, 
that I know. The end of the disc gives us an effect that is 
not very comely, but that is the composer’s doing. 

The nth dise of the Mastersingers Prelude finds the players, 
under Bodanzky, of the Metropolitan Opera, New York, in 
very fresh and happy form. I always listen particularly 
to the bit of love-music. If that is well done, the marks go up 
briskly. The strings are a wee bit hard here, but otherwise 
there is a gracious sway and swell about this section that 
pleases me much. The perkiness of the apprentices is good, 
too, and the final climax magnificent. ° 

This, I think, is the first recording to take three sides to the 
overture. This makes a rather difficult break between sides 
two and three (both of which are not full); but it is better 
to make three sides and not to hurry the music. I like this 
spaciousness, both as regards time and tone. There is one 
moment. not far from the end, when the brass seems a fraction 
flat, but I am almost sure this is an effect of the recording, per- 
haps due to the distance from the microphone. The Lohengrin 
festal music is taken a little faster than, I think, it should be, 
to allow it to breathe comfortably. This also is brilliant, 
but the merest shade coarse. I doubt if the Mastersingers 
recording is to be beaten by anything we have from other 
companies ; but I have not closely compared all the other 
dises of this, which one should do to make a really safe judgment. 
There is no risk in spending your money on these two records, 


at any rate. 
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Che difficult Prelude to Lohengrin is safely negotiated, but 
it is all on the loud side. I miss the ethereal quality Wagner 
wanted at the start. The angelic ones are of the Christmas 
card type that descend in Hansel. If you can imagine most 
of this a good deal softer, you will enjoy the record exceedingly, 
for its purity, steadiness and rich body of tone, and for those 
capital last few bars—the trickiest bit of all to manage 
perfectly. 


BRUNSWICK. 


50106 (12in., 8s.). New York Philharmonic Orchestra, 
conducted by Toscanini: Nocturne and Scherzo from 
A Midsummer Night’s Dream (Mendelssohn). 

20053 (12in., 4s. 6d.). Brunswick Light Symphony Orches- 
tra, conducted by H. A. Carruthers: Songs of the 
Hebrides (arranged by M. Kennedy-Fraser). 

The Midsummer Night's Dream Nocturne is taken much 
more quickly than usual. The horn tone is not quite so 
soft and velvety as one or two records have given it, and I 
think the speed does not quite allow the musie to wrap us 
about in the most benignant way. When the full orchestra 
comes in we have something very big indeed. Whether it is 
of quite the right volume for this piece I doubt; but it is 
certainly impressive. The Scherzo, too, is scarcely that of a 
band of sprites. I find myself admiring the players’ technique 
and discipline more than the spirit of the interpretation. 
The strings sting in their louder moments, and there is a 
fair amount of surface noise. The realism, otherwise, is most 
notable. I do not think we have had Toscanini’s work on a 
record before. I cannot believe that he is quite at his happiest 
here. To define the quality of the tone is difficult without 
many words, but it may be said that, with many virtues, it 
Tacks somewhat the subtlety of colour—the bloom, one may 
call it—that some other records can get for us. The horns in 
the Nocturne illustrate this well, I think. We shall look 
forward to hearing Toscanini in something that will show 
how his great powers can be shown forth, in music of large 
scope. 

The Hebridean songs dre rather heavily scored. There is 
good measure of fine tune here, and a fresh breeze in it all. 
Mr. Carruthers, the well-known conductor at the Glasgow 
Station of the B.B.C., takes his force on this bracing voyage 
in capital style. 


ACTUELLE. 


11490 (10in., 2s. 6d.). Pathé Symphony Orchestra: Over- 
ture to The Barber of Seville (Rossini). 


This is a cheery performance, but I wish the pp markings 
had been better regarded. That in bar 14, for instance, is not 
regarded at all, for the tone there is at least mf. I am afraid 
clarity and balance have been less sought than speed and a 
general effect of gaiety. The result is not quite up to the 
high standard now being set. The surface noise is considerable. 


EDISON BELL. 


X.516 (12in., 4s. 6d.). Royal Artillery String Band, con- 
ducted by Captain Stretton: Finlandia (Sibelius) and 
Overture, Fingal’s Cave (Mendelssohn). 

I take it that the Artillery’s “‘string band” is what the 
term usually denotes in the army a full orchestra, as dis- 
tinguished from the wind band we more commonly hear. 
This is a brisk, straightforward performance, with no attempt 
at subtlety. We get plenty of spume and flying cloud in the, 
of course, shortened version of the overture. Finlandia 
has some fine big bursts of tone, as good as anything I have 
heard in this piece. It also is curtailed. Those who like 
volume and resounding blasts should get this cheap record. 
Surface noise is rather noticeable. 


K. K. 


H.M.V. RE-RECORDINGS. 


In the Schumann Concerto (in album—D.B. 1059, 1060, 1061, 
1062, 34s., Ronald and the London Symphony Orchestra, with 
Cortot), the soloist, by his virile and balanced conception, 
prevents the music from sounding over-sentimental, and gives 
it breadth, that in some performances is lacking. The 
orchestra, in playing up to him, becomes at moments a trifle 
coarse, but makes the most of the thin scoring. I feel that 
Cortot, as here recorded, is also on the hard side at times. 
Certain notes of his piano sound more as if they came from 
bells than from wires. I do not like the louder string tone ; 
it has a buzzing resonance that spoils its purity. In other 
respects the playing is sensitive and supple. Cortot is always 
interesting, and his logic is convincing—which is something 
that can be said of very few players, especially in a work like 
this, with its traps for the easy sentimentalist and the player 
whose motto is “‘ Sufficient unto the work is each movement 
thereof.” ‘Taking it all in all (including the usual few wrong 
notes that Cortot almost always gives us) we are not likely 
to get a better performance until string tone is much purified. 
The first movement takes four sides, the second one, and 
the last three. 

The latest Mastersingers Overture (Symphony Orchestra, 
Coates, D.1260, 6s. 6d.) impresses me very favourably. It 
anything, it seems not quite so broad a conception as the new 
Parlophone noticed elsewhere. That, it may be remembered, 
went on to a third side; this is done on two. I find the love 
music (near the end of the first side) too loud, and not so 
clear as I like it. In volume and spirit the record scores well. 

In the Hungarian Fantasia of Liszt (Ronald and Royal Albert 
Hall Orchestra with de Greef, D.1307, 1037, 13s.) there are 
clangs to suit every taste. The piano sounds uncommonly 
well, and stands the player’s vigorous attack like a hero. I 
do not think I have heard any better recorded tone, of its kind. 
The orchestra supports nobly. 

Strauss’s Don Juan (Symphony Orchestra, Coates, D.1309, 
1310, 13s.) has long awaited a recording that could do justice 
to its size. Here we have it. Some of the detail is almost 
lost, owing, I think, to the resonance of the building in which 
the performance took place, and the playing tends to shrillness. 
Coates gets the swirl of passion, but often misses a finer mood’s 
full richness. There is really little to complain of here, and 
those who admire his readings out and out will delight in the 
records. 

The same conductor and orchestra (the latter has no 
specifying name save ‘‘ Symphony ’’) have produced another 
version of the Overture to Oberon (D.1311, 6s. 6d.) that is 
extremely sharp-set. The rapid passages are again obscured, 
partly, I think, because of the way in which the brass is 
allowed to come out, and (probably more) because the room 
is not right, acoustically. This matter of resonance still 
troubles us. That, and the quality of string tone, seem to 
me the two big hindrances to the new recording. Those who 
believe that we must ever seek true tone and perfect clarity 
do not in the least despair of getting it; but they feel that 
our recording friends have perhaps too soon and too stoutly 
declared that it has been achieved. Perfection is not so 
readily come at. 

The Egmont Overture (New Light Symphony Orchestra, 
C.1385, 4s. 6d.) is good money’s worth. There are some 
spasmodic moments ; the tone is not quite fully developed in 
all parts. Apart from this, the recording may be recommended. 

Delibes’s Sylvia Ballet music (the usual four pieces) is done 
by the Royal Opera Orchestra, Covent Garden, conducted by 
Sargent (C.1417, 1418, 9s.). The playing is rather heavy 
for such light material. There are some capital bits of solo 
work, and nice moments in which small orchestral combinations 
are heard. The waltz has not quite ideal lissomness, and the 
pizzicato movement is kept too much on the leash. A freer 
rubato, and less pronounced breaks between the phrases, would 
help it. Dr. Sargent needs more subtlety of method to do 
this sort of music to perfection. 
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NEW RECORDINGS. 


Two admirable Holst extracts are on D.1308 (6s. 6d.)—the 
Dance of the Spirits of Earth, from The Perfect Fool, and 
Mercury, from The Planets (Symphony Orchestra, conducted 
by Coates). Some of ‘‘ Mercury’’ strikes me asbeing too loud. 
There is a fine flash in it. These performances are. both 
first-rate. 

The Prelude to Tristan is on two records (E.476 and 477, 9s.), 
but only one of these has so far reached me—the second. The 
interpretation of the Berlin State Opera Orchestra, under 
Klemperer, is remarkably strong and impassioned, and finely 
controlled. I doubt if we could better it here. If the first 
record is as good, this must clearly be the standard per- 
formance for some time. 


K. K. 











INSTRUMENTAL 
STRINGS. 

The best string record this month is undoubtedly Kreisler’s 
electrification of two old favourites, Caprice Viennois (Kreisler) 
and the Dvorak Humoreske on H.M.V., D.B.1091 (12in., 
8s. 6d.). Playing and reproduction are alike admirable here ; 
with the music gramophiles are already familiar. Atl the 
the other violin records I have heard have a slightly acid 
flavour. This is a positive advantage in Albert Sammons’s 
performance of an arrangement of Molly on the Shore (Grainger), 
giving extra point to the crisp, rhythmical phrasing, but it 
is not an advantage in the Londonderry Air (Columbia D.1586, 
10ins., 4s. 6d.); Sammons has made his own arrangement of 
of this, which, if not perfect, is an improvement on most of 
the versions I know (why doesn’t somebody offer a prize for 
a really artistic arrangement of this lovely tune ?); but he 
might have played it with rather more conviction. Maude 
Gold (Brunswick, !31, 10ins., 3s.) devotes two sides to Kol 
Nidret (Bruch); the first of these I cannot criticise as my 
pressing was spoiled by a bad scratch, but the second showed 
a considerable improvement on her previous records as regards 
steadiness and intonation, though the top register of her 
instrument is not perfectly reproduced. From Vasa Prihoda 
(Brunswick 7002, 10in., 4s. 6d.) we have a satisfactory per- 
formance of Kreisler’s Jvebeslied, though again the tone 
quality leaves something to be desired; the other side of 
the dise is very short measure—why I do not know, for there 
seems no need to cut Schubert’s Ballet Music from Rosamunde 
quite so cruelly; but the playing with its very irritating 
rubato suggests that the violinist is not in sympathy with this 
charming little piece. 

For the ’cello there is a Columbia record (4591, 10in., 3s.) by 
Antoni Sala of an Andante by Tricklir and a Larghetto 
Lamentoso by Godowsky. These make rather a gloomy 
group, but performance and reproduction are good, and it is 
a pleasure to meet a ’cello record in which good use is made 
of the middle and lower registers of the instrument. 





PIANO. 


From among an attractive group of piano records I think 
I should pick Paderewski’s performance of his own well-known 
Minuet, Op. 14, No. 1, and the first movement of the Moonlight 
Sonata (Beethoven) (H.M.V., D.B.1090, 12in., 8s. 6d.). 
Teachers will have a special interest in such an authoritative 


















































rendering of familiar teaching pieces, but the music and 
Paderewski’s very individual style will appeal to others 
besides them, and the recording is first-rate. But there is a 
rather cheaper Columbia record (L.1952, 12in., 6s. 6d.) of 
Chopin’s A flat Ballade, most delicately played by William 
Murdoch, that runs Paderewski’s close as regards reproduction ; 
some of the dynamic changes in the second half are perhaps a 
little sudden, but one would overlook worse faults than this 
for the sake of such a sane, rhythmic interpretation and such 
lovely pianissimos. Liszt’s Murmur of the Forest (H.M.V., 
C.1416, 12in., 4s. 6d.) gives Mark Hambourg the sort of material 
he likes and with the effective co-operation of the recording 
experts he has made a thoroughly good thing of it. His 
Nocturne in E flat (Chopin) on the other side is notable for the 
very realistic nightingale at the end; otherwise he takes an 
unsentimental but not unpoetical view of it, though perhaps 
some of the ornamentation might be a shade more delicate. 
Finally, there is Karol Szreter, who has elected to record for 
Parlophone (E.10640, 12ins., 4s. 6d.) J. Strauss’s Frihlings- 
stummen Waltz; his performance is very clear and elegant, 
dainty rather than assertive, and thus admirably suited 
to the Parlophone recording. To some people his rubato 
may seem excessive, but personally, I like this freedom (tem- 
pered by an acute feeling for rhythm) in a piece whose square- 
cut phrases can so easily be made to sound monotonous. 

The following few records have arrived too late for inclusion 
in the body of my review :— 

H.M.V. “B.2510 (10ins., 3s.). Una Bourne (piano) : 
and Cracovienne Fantastique (Paderewski). 

E.478 (10in., 4s. 6d.). Moiseivitech (piano): Song without 

words in F major and Hunting Song (Mendelssohn). 

C.1277 (12in., 4s. 6d.). Arthur Meale (organ): The Pilgrim’s 

Song of Hope (Batiste) and March on a Theme by Handel. 
Brunswick 50108 (12in., 8s.). Max Rosen (violin): Hzwumor- 
esque (Dvorak) and Meditation from Thais (Massenet). 

I cannot find Una Bourne’s pieces in the H.M.V. 1927 
catalogue, but I believe notwithstanding that the record I 
have just heard is a re-recording. However that may be, 
the playing is crisp and rhythmic, the music cheerful and the 
recording admirable; the attractive counterpoint in Legende 
is beautifully clear. The first of Moiseivitch’s pieces is senti- 
mental; he gets a good cantabile for the tune, but my sound- 
box was not quite happy about reproducing it (perhaps a wet 
day had something to do with this). But the Hunting Song 
shows Mendelssohn, Moiseivitch and H.M.V. all at their best. 
March on a Theme by Handel is not a very martial march, and 
the interpolation of a fugal section in the middle is more curious 
than successful. Still, it has good things in it and is well 
played. So is the other piece, hopelessly banal though it is 
musically ; but the remarkable thing about this is the wonder- 
fully clear and life-like reproduction of a soft flute stop playing 
quick arabesques. Max Rosen plays the Humoresque efficiently 
but without much subtlety. In the Massenet he deserves 
credit for avoiding an excess of sentimentality, but in this piece 
his instrument sounds curiously fluty—a defect that seems to 
have been largely overcome in the Dvorak. 

[I must apologise to Mr. C. H. Hancock for a slip in my 
reviews last month. The Marche aux flambeaux which I 
reviewed was composed by Clarke, not Guilmant, and therefore 
has nothing to do with the work mentioned in Mr. Hancock’s 
list.] 


Legende 


. r+ Be 
Big Stuff 

‘** P.L.’s ’? considered opinion on the H.M.V. Valkyrie album 
is held over till next month, when we hope also to find room 
for Mr. Herman Klein’s criticism of the stupendous H.M.V. 
list of operatic records—some new, some re-recordings—which 
are to be issued in a week or two, and also of the new edition 
of ‘‘ Opera at Home.’ Meanwhile, the 1928 catalogue of 
H.M.V. records will be ready for general appreciation in a few 
days. These large-scale activities as by-products of an 
exceptionally busy season are staggering. 
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MESSIAH 
COLUMBIA. 


L.2018 to 2035 (12in., £5 17s.). Orchestra, B.B.C. Choir, 
Dora Labbette, Muriel Brunskill, Hubert Eisdell and 
Harold Williams, conducted by Beecham: MESSIAH 
(Handel). 

(The work is in two albums, each containing nine records.) 

I am left a little unsteady of breath after playing through 
almost the whole of the music here recorded (which is not the 
complete Messiah, but a tolerably full selection, lacking only a 
few of the numbers). I did not hear Sir Thomas’s performance 
with these soloists and the Philharmonic Choir a month or 
two ago, but I can believe that it was striking exceedingly. 
There need be no hesitation in giving strong praise to a great 
deal of the recorded work, thcugh those who heard the 
concert performance will not expect the same thrill as they 
had then. Newman was saying the other day that we no 
longer have the soloists for the big oratorios. Those who 
recall the great artists of a former day will agree. We get 
here some very sound singing, but it cannot be called great. 
The best singing and understanding comes from the bass and 
contralto, who stand up to it finely. Mr. Ejisdell makes a 
praiseworthy effort, but seems to be exerting himself rather 
too much. Miss Labbette makes her best effect in the quieter 
airs. Her voice lacks variety of colour. One striking weakness 
in three of the soloists is their inability to perform the runs 
perfectly. Time and again there are unclear outlines. The 
casual listener may not notice this, but anyone who has 
listened critically to much florid singing will, and he will the 
more appreciate the B.B.C. Choir’s plucky attempts to bring 
off clean runs at the pace Sir Thomas often sets—in For unto 
us, for instance. The outbursts of Wonderful, Counsellor, 
in this chorus are a little disappointing. I expected a splendid 


thrill at Beecham’s hands. Elsewhere (in And the glory, 


for example) the rhythm is stiff—the stresses too even. The 
women cannot balance the men. Compare the two bodies, for 
instance, in bars 19-20 and 20-21 of All we, and listen to 
the altos in their first entry in And he shall purify. There is 
no doubt that the choir has made a notable effort throughout, 
but I do not think the B.B.C.’s force is yet sufficiently finely 
trained and (especially among the women) rigidly selected to 
produce superb choralism. There seems no reason why in 
a few years it should not become the best choir in London. 
That place is now held by the Philharmonic Choir, and it 
would have been a capital stroke to get them to reproduce 
what I gather was a remarkable piece of work at the Queen’s 
Hall performance referred to above. 

There is far more to say about Messiah than I have room 
for. It contains glorious things, white hot from the imagina- 
tion of genius; but it was written too hurriedly to be pure 
gold all through, and I could wish the weaker, less truly deep 
and expressive parts omitted. A little rearrangement, too, 
might well be made, and the emotional sequence of the work 
might be more persuasively shown forth if one or two of the 
numbers not actually weak were cut. This, however, is a 
matter that cannot be discussed here. It suffices that we 
have a striking performance, in which there is something to 
please every music-lover. The orchestral tone is not of the 
very best. I feel sure the Central Hall is something to blame. 
There is a little echo, and a trace of that curious effect that one 
gets there, of the orchestra’s being behind a wall. There is no 
lack of power; but somehow the playing is not very intimate, 
save at certain moments, when it is most expressive, as in the 
prelude to He was despised (an air sung with true feeling). I wish 
there had been more soft playing and singing. The perform- 
ance lacks quiet relief. J know—an air never to be heard 
without emotion—wants a deeper spirit of quietness from 
both players and singer. The orchestral bass is often in- 
sufficient. Indeed, the orchestra does not fully satisfy me at 
all. Granted that the orchestration is often not very happy 
(when we put on a large choir to do battle with a band of much 
smaller numbers), yet I could wish for greater clarity. The 





hall’s acoustics come in here—how far, it is not possible to 
say without hearing the performance there. There are scores 
of little points I could mention, many for praise and some for 
doubt, but that matter of clean runs sticks in my head. When 
shall we produce a body of finely trained singers who can take 
any run in their stride, with grace and truth? The old 
training of six or eight years is not taken nowadays, and we 
all suffer for it. Read what the old Italian trainers made 
their pupils go through—and what those pupils achieved. 
Read also Sir Henry Wood’s new book on singing. It contains 
the straightest talking that singers have ever had, from a 
man who knows their ways inside out. Speaking of Sir Henry 
reminds me that the remark in the bulletin, that “* previously, 
it [Messiah] had never been sung in any but the traditional 
style familiar to all”’’ leaves him out of account. This is a 
pity, for his work on this oratorio has been notable. Sir 
Thomas, I see, “‘ stated that he wished to provide an inter- 
pretation which, in his opinion, was nearer the composer’s 
intentions.’”” Who knows what they were? We know what 
was the custom of the time, as regards the size of the choir, 
but as for Handel’s intentions regarding interpretation, no one 
knows them—Sir Thomas no more than anyone else. It is 
enough that, save for some very rapid speeds, about which 
there is plenty of room for debate, he has produced a per- 
formance that has great nervous energy (though less than: he 
himself puts into his conducting), and that gives us all the 
strength if not quite all the brooding beauty that lies in the 
best parts of the music. 


















Pit wadeos nee. * 
OPERATIC AND FOREIGN SONGS 


MARIA GENTILE (soprano).—Alfin son tua and Sparge un 
amaro pianto, Mad Scene from Lucia di Lammermoor 
(Donizetti). In Italian. Orch ace. Col. 1.1971, 12in., 
6s. 6d. 


GITTA ALPA (soprano).—Couplets du Mysoli from La Perle 
du Brésil (David), in French, and Il Re Pastore (Mozart), 
in Italian. Orch ace. Parlo. 10642, 12in., 4s. 6d. 


LOTTE SCHONE (soprano).—Wie melodien zieht es mir 
(Brahms, Op. 105, No. 1) and Die Forelle (Schubert). 
In German. Piano ace. Parlo. R.20031, 12in., 7s. 6d. 








NINON VALLIN (soprano).—Connais-tu le pays ? from Mignon 
(Thomas) and Air des bijoux from Faust (Gounod). In 
French. Orch. ace. Parlo. R.20032, 12in., 7s. 6d. 


FELICIE HUNI-MIHACSEK (soprano). Recitative and Aria, 
Nun eilt herbei from The Merry Wives of Windsor (Nicolai). 


In German. Orch. ace. Brunswick 50105, 12in., 8s. 


MISS STILES ALLEN (soprano).—One fine day from Madame 
Butterfly (Puccini) and, with ED HALLAND (bass) and 


ED. LEER (tenor), Finale Trio from Faust (Gounod). 
In English. Orch. acc. Electron 0.178, 10in., 3s. 


MAARTJE OFFERS (contralto).—Agnus Dei (Bizet), in 
Latin, and Noél (Adam), in French. Organ acc. (Herbert 
Dawson) and orch. H.M.V. D.B.980, 12in., 8s. 6d. 


EDITH FURMEDGE (contralto)—The Flower Song and 
When all was young from Faust (Gounod). In English. 
Orch. ace. Electron 0.181, 10in., 3s. 
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MARIO CHAMLEE (tenor).—Vesti la giubba from Pagliacci 
(Leoncavallo) and E lucevan le stelle from La Tosca 
(Puccini). In Italian. Orch ace. Brunswick 15130, 
10in., 5s. 6d. 


WILLIAM HESELTINE 
E lucevan le stelle from La Tosca (Puccini). 
Orch. ace. Col. 4497, 10in., 3s. 


(tenor).—Recondita armonia and 
In English. 


AURELIANO PERTILE (tenor).—Scendi! sul Sognator and 
Queste ad un lido fatal from Nerone (Boito). In Italian. 
Orch. ace. Actuelle 11491, 10in., 4s. 


(tenor).—Recondita armonia and 
In Italian. 


AURELIANO PERTILE 
E lucevan le stelle from La Tosca (Puccini). 
Orch. ace. Parlo. R.20030, 12in., 7s. 6d. 


HEINRICH SCHLUSNUS (baritone). 





Toreador’s Song from 


Carmen (Bizet) and Nun ist’s vollbracht from Undine 
(Lortzing). In German. Orch. ace. Brunswick 50108, 
12in., 8s. 


IVAR ANDRESEN (bass) and GOTTHELF PISTOR (tenor).— 
Vom Bade kehrt der Konig heim and Transformation 
Music from Parsifal, Act 1 (Wagner). In German. 
Orch ace. Parlo. E.10641, 12in., 4s. 6d. 


THE COVENT GARDEN SINGERS.—Soldiers’ Chorus from 
Faust (Gounod) and Pilgrims’ Chorus from Tannhauser 
(Wagner). InEnglish. Orchace. Electron 0.176, 10in., 


3s. 


LA SCALA CHORUS OF MILAN.—Humming Chorus from 
Madame Butterfly (Puccini) and Festa e pane from La 
Gioconda (Ponchielli). In Italian. Orch. ace. Col. 
D.1591, 10in., 4s. 6d. 


Maria Gentile-—The ‘‘Mad Scene” from Lucia holds a 
perennial attraction for the light soprano and for the multi- 
tudes that love to hearken to her vocal fireworks. Here is 
what I take to be the very latest specimen. Its raison d’étre 
is comprised in a voice of delightful sweetness, an easy mastery 
of all the coloratura that the music demands (duet-cadenzas 
with flute included), and irreproachable recording. Experience 
and control peep out at every bar ; brilliant certainty in every 
scale and staccato group. Of the two sections I prefer the 
Sparge in un amaro pianto, because it evinces greater refine- 
ment and is not so disfigured by extravagant slurring as the 
Alfin son tua. 

Gitta Alpa.—There is something wrong with this record. 
Probably the singer stood too far from the microphone. 
Anyhow, the voice sounds weak and distant, though one can 
hear enough to perceive that the vocalization is neat and 
accurate and may even be called brilliant. The whole thing 
seems to be en miniature. The Couplets du Mysoli (from La 
Perle ‘‘du’’ Bresil, please!) are prettily sung; and the violin 
obbligato fills its rightful place of prominence in the orchestral 
accompaniment to the Re Pastore. But are the trills really 
trills ? 

Lotte Schéne.—The singing of these well-contrasted Lieder 
is completely satisfying. The charming Marzelline of last sea- 
son’s Fidelio displays here the art that can differentiate 
utterly in voice and manner a romantic melody of Brahms 
from a sprightly tune by Schubert. The former, whilst 
tender and graceful, is phrased with the utmost distinction. 
(Should the breath, however, in the opening sentence be 
taken before or after the word mir? I have generally heard 
it after, I fancy, if at all; but the best plan is to do without 
altogether.) The humour and spirit of Die Forelle are caught 
to perfection. 


‘ Ninon Vallin.—Coldness and _ correctness personified ! 
This well-trained soprano, with her lovely French diction, her 


’ 


true intonation, her resonant tone and admirable breathing 
sadly needs “waking up.” She starts off like a clever piece 
of mechanism, sings d@ pleine voix throughout, and never 
suggests the smallest touch of contrast. Such regularity of 
beat is worthy of Greenwich. Her shake in the Jewel Song 
is immaculate. But her Marguerite, like her Mignon, lacks 
humanity, the only sign whereof will be found in a rather 
weak B natural at the end of the waltz air. Otherwise, as a 
model for technique the whole thing is excellent. 


Félicie Hiini-Mihacsek.—This superb performance of the 
big soprano air for Mistress Ford from Nicolai’s Merry Wives 
of Windsor—shamefully neglected in this country, but adored 
in Germany—must be my “best of the month.’ I have 
never heard it better sung. The entire interpretation, apart 
from the faultless management of a well-modulated voice, 
is replete with the true spirit of comedy, alternating with the 
tenderest sentiment, with intelligence, significance of meaning, 
and power of expression. 

Stiles Allen.—A capital three shillings’-worth, this. The 
growing reputation of the English soprano would grow faster 
still if her style were invested with a little more artistic refine- 
ment and real interpretative feeling. As is shown here in 
One fine day, she relies overmuch on sheer robustness of tone 
and manner. There is little dramatic suggestion or joyful 
anticipation, still less underlying depth of passionate longing 
welling up as she draws the picture of Butterfly’s day-dream. 
The voice itself, as usual, has ample volume and purity, except 
on the very last note—the high B natural—of the trio from 
Faust, where it unaccountably misses fire. Messrs. Leer and 
Halland are both good in this. 


Maartje Offers.—This gifted Dutch artist is nothing if not 
seasonable in her gramophone efforts. Nor could her rich 
contralto tones be employed to better advantage than in 
Bizet’s Agnus Det and Adam’s famous old song Noél, except 
perhaps, that she might have sung the latter a tone higher. 
The low notes are lacking in power, and not so steady as the 
‘““medium ”’ passages which come out so well in the Bizet. 
The record is well worth having for the latter alone, with its 
fine organ obbligato played by Mr. Herbert Dawson and all 
the other orchestral effects in the bargain. These make a 
very imposing piece of a composition that is too often 
unworthily presented. 


Edith Furmedge.—The two Siebel airs from Faust do not 
often fit the same voice well. The Flower Song lies in a lofty 
tessitura, the other in a low one; nor is the disparity quite 
straightened out by transposing the former down to A (a 
minor third), as Miss Furmedge has done. But When all was 
young suits her admirably, and she puts a pleasing, sym- 
pathetic quality into it. Her enunciation still requires a little 
more study to make it “* get over’ distinctly. 


Mario Chamlee.—This starts a series of Puccini tenor 
records that I propose to deal with very briefly. The English 
language does not supply a poor reviewer with sufficient 
words for describing afresh these eternal repetitions. The 
present example is tearful and vigorous by turns, always 
dramatic, always robust. 

William Heseltine.—Here a slight lisp imparts a trace of 
boyish weakness to a Mario Cavaradossi who might have 
been brought up in an English public school. Yet, for the 
British listener who likes to hear his native tongue in the 
most modern of Italian operas, the pure, bright tenor voice 
of this artist will render it doubly acceptable. The tremolo 
is less welcome. 

Aureliano Pertile-—This, I need scarcely premise, is the 
real thing—the same two Tosca excerpts (taking the Parlophone 
first) sung quite @ la Caruso by the most popular tenor in 
Italy. What more need be said? One point only will I 
make, and that a matter of taste: one could have dispensed 
with the heartrending sobs after the magnificent climax that 
ends E lucevan le stelle. Such realism is very excusable on the 
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stage ; but on the gramophone it sound out of place, unmanly, 
in short, *‘ tuppence coloured.” 

The Actuelle record by the same singer gives two scenes 
from Boito’s posthumous opera Nerone, and should prove 
of special interest to those who have not yet had an opportunity 
of hearing the work. The first, Scendi!/ sul Sognator is an 
impressive invocation to the gods from the second act, con- 
sisting of a broad, long-sustained melody, supported by chords 
in the orchestra ; the second, Queste ad un lido fatal, a tragic 
passage for Nero, tragically sung, from the moving scene 
with Simon Mago in Act I. Both are finely delivered, while 
the recording alike of the voice and the instrumentation is 
quite first-rate. 

Heinrich Schlusnus.—There is a@ suspicion of heaviness 
about the T'oreador’s Song (with chorus) that may be pardoned, 
I suppose, in a German baritone with a notably heavy voice. 
But of animation and rhythmical energy there is no lack. 
Schlusnus possesses a tone of glorious opulence, even when he 
is inclined to be nasal. He is heard to greater advantage, 
however, in the air from Lortzing’s Undine, because there 
he is thoroughly at home; his style fits the older-fashioned 
music exactly and his declamation is exemplary. Nothing 
could be better, either, than his expressive singing in the 
melodious second part, “‘O kehr zuriick,’”? where he has the 
support of a tuneful chorus. 

Ivar Andrésen.—This is as fine a bass as Schlusnus is a 
baritone, and that is saying much. The two sides of the 
dise contain one episode from Parsifal—namely, the tremendous 
orchestral passage in the first act where, after King Amfortas 
has been conveyed across the stage in his litter, on the way from 
his bath to the Hall of Monsalvat, the whole scene (at Bayreuth 
anyhow) moves solidly away to effect the transformation. 
There is little here for the voices to do, but that little is 
adequately done, while the instrumental portion receives entire 
justice. Andrésen should be an ideal Gurnemanz. 

Covent Garden Singers.—The lower voices rumble a bit 
incoherently in these familiar choruses, and in the T'annhduser 
with a momentary departure from the key to which one is 
always resigned at the particular point where it occurs. Still, 
the voices have a manly ring, and they are strong enough 
for anything. 

La Scala Chorus of Milan.—Here is an excellent specimen 
of up-to-date recording. It is wonderful how the electrical 
process enhances the resonance of the bouche fermée tone in 
the chorus from Butterfly. The effect is, if anything, louder 
than Puccini intended, becausé it eliminates that of distance. 
It is, in the opera, a clever and imaginative bit of suggestion ; 
here it rather becomes a tour de force. On the other hand, 
nothing could be better than the brightness and vigour shown 
in the opening chorus from La Gioconda, on the reverse side 
of the same disc. 


HERMAN KIEIN. 





NEW RECORDS 


The name of Alfred Imhof Ltd. is a SAFE guarantee 
that any record supplied by them is absolutely new and 
unplayed. 

Throughout the world gramophonists ask no SAFER 
guarantee than that which is implied by the reputation of 


Yred Imhof. 


110, NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C.1 


SEE PAGE Viil. 














3357 
THE GONDOLIERS 
H.M.V. D.1334-1345 (twelve 12in. records, in album, 


£3 lls. 6d., or 6s. 6d. each).—THE GONDOLIERS (Sulli- 
van), recorded under the direction of Rupert D’Oyly 
Carte. ; 

This set is recorded on twelve records as against the eleven 
and a half of the old, with the further advantage that under 
modern conditions more can be got on to a record. A restora- 
tion is made in the early part of the Overture, but I doubt 
if it comprises the whole of the cut passage. I slightly prefer 
the older rendering, but allowance must be made for what 
one is used to when I make a remark of that kind of any of 
these records. The delightful opening scene, to the general 
exit ‘“‘to the altar hurry we,” is spread over one more side 
than in the old set, and several pieces of symphony are restored, 
much to the listener’s satisfaction. It is very well done; 
Richard Walker has the best chance of the soloists, and takes 
full advantage of it. 

On the arrival of the Duke, “‘ and suite,’ I had a fear that 
Lytton was not going to be himself, but he has recorded In 
enterprise of martial kind’ excellently. The two duets on the 
other side are beautiful ; so they were in the old set, but here 
we have the recitative restored. Sheffield does equally well 
with No possible doubt whatever. Is this interchange of the 
second and third verses official ? The quintet, Try we life-long, 
has always been a favourite of mine; this record did not give 
me so much pleasure as I expected at the first playing, but 
won favour at the second and third. Although Tessa is pro- 
perly cast now, I am not satisfied with When a merry maiden 
marries. But I very much like Winifred Lawson’s Kind sir, 
you cannot have the heart. ‘The finale is a considerable improve- 
ment on the old set. 

Modern methods enable a less hurried rendering to be made 
of the opening chorus of Act Il. George Baker makes another 
good record of the song he sang well before, but I cannot help 
wishing it were an all-Savoyard cast, completed by one of 
our old friends, Frederick Hobbs or Sydney Granville. 

Take a pair of sparkling eyes. One approaches a record of 
this song in a state of nervous apprehension. This fresh 
rendering by Derek Oldham is free from blemishes that 
irritate, and is, I think, the best yet recorded. I cannot say 
it has all the virtues that an exacting critic demands, but it 
is pleasing, and I expect I shall like it better as time goes on. 
In Here we are at the risk of our lives the duet is much better, 
but the Cacucha, which should really be called a Fandango— 
I saw the genuine article the other day—is a sad disappoint- 
ment. The dance music after the chorus is cut, which was not 
done in the old set, and there are no castanets. Sheffield sings 
There lived a king splendidly; we must excuse him a few 
liberties here, aselsewhere. In acontemplative fashion probably 
cannot be perfectly recorded ; this, however, is not bad. On 
the day when I was wedded is, in my opinion, an improvement 
on a good rendering, and Small titles and orders a great im- 
provement on a poor one. J am a courtier was well sung 
before, and now has the advantage of four Savoyards in the 
quintet, but the gavotte music after the song is taken quicker 
than before, both here and in the Overture. Personally, I 
wish it was not. The finale in the old set was scarcely worth 
playing ; now we have Once more, gondolieri restored, and get 
a much more effective curtain. 

One expects a great deal from new records now. I am not 
an unqualified admirer of electrical recording. Instrumental 
music always sounds to me as if it was being played in the 
bathroom. and I regret to say some of the women singing in 
this set have voices of a jarring quality that is only too faith- 
fully reproduced. But I have great pleasure in finishing with 
a warm expression of appreciation for the orchestra, a body 
apparently without honour in the factory, where it is casually 
noticed in brackets, thus “ (with orchestral accompaniment),”’ 
without any conductor’s name. 

N. O. M. CAMERON. 
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SONGS AND CHORAL 


Of the half-dozen records of Christmas Carols, Hymns 
and Songs, the best is of McCormack, with the Trinity Choir, 
singing Adeste Fideles (O come, all ye faithful) in the original 
Latin (H.M.V. D.B.984, 12in., 8s. 6d.); this is excellent, 
though even here, as in all the other five, we have cheap 
imitation Christmas bells. On the reverse he gives, with great 
effect, in English, The Palms, which many may not have 
realised is really a Palm Sunday song. Neither of the two 
Trinity Choir records (Zonophone A.327 and 5003), nor the 
All Souls’ and Cathedral Choirs (Brunswick 3290), can compare 
with the lovely Coventry Carol record, nor even with the 
Windsor records, all reviewed in the Christmas Number ; 
but they have, in their own way, much finish, and are certain 
to be very popular among people who still have the nineteenth- 
century conception of a Christmas carol. A.327 is perhaps 
the best—certainly gives the largest selection. Bessie Jones’s 
record of Gounod’s O Divine Redeemer, with Wallace’s similar 
Sweet Spirit, hear (Zonophone A.328), may be recommended, 
though her vowels are not the best English. 

Sea Shanties are surely among the choicest Christmas 
fare, and with a good big volume of sound coming from the 
gramophone, everyone will probably want to join in. The 
only trouble is that Shanties have now reached the stage 
when a chosen few are run to death. Of four records, the 
best two, on the whole, are those of Raymond Newell and 
Chorus (Regal G.8985—6), who are inclined to be slow-paced 
in one or two, but even then can be forgiven. Best of all are 
the less common Sally Brown and the gorgeous Whisky Johnny, 
both on G.8986. The League of Arts Choir, conducted by 
Geoffrey Shaw, on Columbia 4593, give us What shall we do 
with the drunken sailor ?, Blow the man down, The merchant 
ship and Tom’s gone to Hilo. But the first two, and best, 
of these are both on the Regal records, and even if Mr. Shaw 
and his Choir do them slightly better, I don’t like women 
singing Sea Shanties on the gramophone, since these, if any, 
are men’s songs! On Columbia D.1592 Norman Allin gives 
Bound for the Rio Grande, but, finely as he does it, to my 
mind he treats it just like an “art-song.”’ It will be found on 
Regal G.8595; however, Allin gives with it a song which 
may be welcomed, and which is exactly his style—Life is 
nothing without money, from Fidelio (Beethoven)—-with 
orchestra, be it noted. 

The only two records worth notice among the non-seasonable 
(at least, I am not aware they are in any way seasonable! I 
don’t know the words of E.10643) are the two Parlophone, 
E.10643—4, on the first of these Bjérn Talén showing fine 
voice and vigour in Leoncavallo’s Mattinata, but apparently 
with his voice just a bit fogged in Ronald’s imitation Spanish 
Serenade. On E.10644 Robert Watson is decidedly good 
in the fine Russian When the King went forth to war (Koene- 
mann), though not outstanding in Allitsen’s Lute-Player. 

Four 10in. Winner records (4703—6, 2s. 6d. each) are not 
quite perfect in the presentation of the music, and the solo 
tenor has a tremolo; but on the whole the best of all the 
Christmas Hymns and Carols. The recording on 4705-6 is 
worse than on the other two—awkward singing, I think. 
The solo bass is too portentous, but the boy treble might rival 
Master Lough in popularity if a few obvious faults were 
corrected. The first record gives While shepherds watched 
and The first Noel; the second Christians, awake, and Hark, 
the herald angels sing; the third, O come, all ye faithful and 
Once in royal David’s city; the fourth, Good King Wenceslas 
and God rest ye merry, gentlemen. 

On Electron X.515 (12in., 4s. 6d.) Lilian Stiles Allen has 
made a splendid English version (with excellent violin 
obbligato—played by whom ?) of Godard’s Angels guard thee 
(Berceuse de Jocelyn), with Braga’s popular Angel’s Serenade ; 
in both, however, she is only on the lower edge of higher notes. 
On a 10in. Electron (0.182, 3s.), Edward Halland gives the 
Old English When dull care with fine robustness, with Allitsen’s 


Youth on the reverse. The orchestra (chiefly, I think, the 
orchestration) is a bit coarse, also the recording. 

Of four Columbias, the most interesting is Eisdell’s of 
To a Seagull (D.1587, 10in., 4s. 6d.) by a composer I don’t 
know, K. Parker. This song is Ronaldish, or even Quilterish, 
at any rate a cut above Eric Coates’s Brown eyes I love (on 
the reverse). 

Of the several recent recordings of White’s The Devout Lover, 
Coyle’s (9248. 12in., 4s. 6d.) is, I think, the best. The same 
applies to Lambert’s She is far from the land. 

In A-hunting we will go, arranged by Salisbury, and Cook’s 
Swing along (4594, 10in., 3s.) The Salisbury Singers are very 
effective, except for some bad intonation, and a mistaken 
conception of elastic rhythm, in the first. 

Hyden’s Limehouse is a song of the London quarter of that 
name, and Edward’s The Ginchy Road a war song. Harold 
Williams is reliable for at least this sort of thing, and on 
4498 (10in., 3s.) gives both songs with most of the realism they 
allow. 

There are two Sydney Coltham records; on both he has 
the common fault of English tenors—hootiness, and none 
too much variety. In his Comfort ye and Every valley 
(Handel’s Messiah, Zonophone A.331, 12in., 4s.) there is little 
else to complain of, except some pinched tone and some 
mechanicalism. There is some fine long phrasing. In Haydn 
Wood's It tis only a tiny garden and Brewer’s Ninetta (H.M.V., 
B.2576, 10in., 3s.) he is, with the above qualifications, very 
good. If one can apply “ coquettish”’’ to a man’s song it 
should be applied to Ninetta, which is, however, rather a 
conventional song. 

One listens for great things from The Philharmonic Choir 
(conducted by Kennedy Scott, with organ) in Holst’s Psalm 148 
and Balfour Gardiner’s Evening Hymn, on H.M.V., D.1304 
(12in., 6s. 6d.). The general effect is, on the whole, excellent, 
but I cannot promise that you won’t be disappointed in the 
Holst. Apparently, the placing of the Choir was all wrong; 
at any rate, the sopranos are hardly audible in anything above 
mezzo-forte. 'There is also a little haziness, due, apparently, 
to the recording-room. The Balfour Gardiner is one of the 
few examples—and a fairly good one—of a well-known modern 
composer writing for the English Church. 

Two of Amy Woodforde-Finden’s Lover in Damascus songs. 
How many a lonely caravan and Belovéd, in your absence, are 
recorded by Foster Richardson and Bessie Jones respectively 
on Zonophone 5022 (10in., 2s. 6d.). Apart from rather 
metallic quality, the record is good. 

On Parlophone E.10647 (12in., 4s. 6d.), The Irmler Choir 
is as expressive and musical as ever, though still needing some 
drilling in attack and intonation. They have recorded Stille 
Nacht, Heilige Nacht (Silent Night, Holy Night) and O Du 
Froéhliche (O Sanctissima). 


THE THREE-CHorIRS FESTIVAL, HEREFORD, 1927. 


H.M.V. have issued four 12-inch records of this year’s 
Three-Choirs Festival (D.1347—1350, 6s. 6d. each). On 1348 
and 1350 are parts of Elgar’s Dream of Gerontius, on the other 
two parts of his The Music-Makers and a Nune Dimittis by 
Brewer. Elgar and Dr. Perey Hull are the conductors. I 
shall review these records fully next month, but from what I 
have already heard of them they appear to be among the 
finest records I know. 


C. M. CRABTREE. 


Two Trebles 


Everyone will have to hear Master John Bonner singing 
With verdure clad on Columbia 9277, and to decide whether 
his lovely voice recorded in Manchester Cathedral is as well 
reproduced as that of Master E. Lough, who appears in Hear 
ye, Israel (H.M.V. B.2627) this month. 
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BAND RECORDS 


Having forgotten the existence of the H.M.V. puzzle record 
issued during the war, I was completely ‘“‘ had” by the new 
Zonophone puzzle record (No. 5000). On one side are Men 
of Harlech, Annie Laurie, and St. Patrick’s Day, and on the 
reverse God save the King, God bless the Prince of Wales, and 
Rule Britannia, and when the needle is put on the rim of the 
record one never knows which one is to hear! ‘This is a really 
clever piece of ingenuity, and worthy of anybody’s half-crown. 
The playing of the Black Diamond Band is good, and the re- 
cording excellent, though in a record of this description neither 
of these factors are really necessary to get all the fun out of it. 

The record of the month is Semiramide Overture, played by 
Creatore’s Band (H.M.V. C.1420). This is the English pressing 
of the Victor record I mentioned a couple of months ago, and 
is the only record of this popular overture. 

Another good record is The Shamrock, played by the 
Grenadier Guards Band (Col. 9246). This, as its name implies, 
is a selection of Irish airs, and is arranged by Mr. W. H. 
Mvddleton. A dozen popular airs are included and serve to 
show the quality of both solo and ensemble playing by this 
fine band. A very desirable record. 

Community Songs Selection is the title of the first four records 
to be recorded by the Royal Air Force Band under the new 
regime (Regal G.8971—4). On each side of these four discs 
are three songs popular among community singing audiences. 
They range from the National Anthem and the Old Hundredth 
to Danny Boy and Marching thro’ Georgia. An attractive 
feature is the fact that each item is separated from its 
predecessor and successor by a thin strip of “‘ bare’”’ record, 
so that one can play the whole side through, or only one item 
at will. The playing and recording are admirable, and these 
records will serve the purpose of leading community singing 
almost as well as a band. They will also be popular for home 
use. 

In addition to the last-mentioned records the Regal Company 
have issued a brace of records by the Silver Stars Band of 
selections suitable for the festive season. One of these contains 
an excellent fantasia on Poor Cock Robin and Christmas 
Chimes (G.8969) and its companion contains Bells of Old Lang 
Syne and Christmas Gems (G.8970). The band is joined by a 
chorus in these discs and both playing and singing are good. 
Of the two I[ prefer G.8969. 

Two brass band records are also included in the December 
bulletins. Regal G.8980 is an excellent record of A Sazlor’s 
Life played by the §t. Hilda Colliery Band. The recording of 
the ‘‘ effects’’ is particularly good. This is another record 
eminently suitable for festive occasions. The label on this 
record also gives it the title of ‘‘ Rustic Scenes.’’ Surely, this 
is a mistake, as there is nothing rustic about the music! 
Possibly the present item has been confused with another 
popular descriptive selection called ‘“‘ Rustic Scenes” and 
written by the same composer. 

The other record in this category is by Black Dyke Quartet 
and contains the two well-known hymns, When day is done and 
O rest in. the Lord (Winner 4730). These form excellent 
quartets and are very tastefully played. The recording is 
much better than in a recent record made by the same 
instrumentalists. 

The Beltona Military Band varies somewhat in its quality 
of playing, but in its two latest records the playing is good. 
Zampa Overture (1294) is played very crisply and the bass 
line is firmer than is the case sometimes. Le Réve Passe is a 


much better march than Westralia (1293), but even the latter 
is quite average. 

Another Beltona record I have received contains Fall In 
march played by the Royal Artillery Band and Steadfast and 
True march played by the Scots Guards Band (1307). My 
copy is rather a bad swinger, but so far as I can judge both 
playing and recording are good. 


W. A. C. 


LA MUSIQUE DE LA GARDE REPUBLICAINE. 


I have received another token of the really friendly spirit 
that seems to pervade all gramophiles, whether professional 
or amateur, the world over. Some months ago I wrote in 
THE GRAMOPHONE a brief article on the Garde Républicaine 
Band. This was read by an official of the French H.M.V. 
Company and prompted him to write a very kindly letter to 
me, drawing attention, amongst other things, to some record- 
ings of this band by the electrical process. Not satisfied with 
this, the French H.M.V. Company have now sent me three of 
these records. As I have said before, such thoughtful 
kindliness is typical, and much as I appreciate it I am equally 
pleased with the records themselves. 

Mireille Overture is well known here, but Mascarade, by 
Lacome, is not so well known. The latter is a suite of four 
short numbers, is very attractive and is admirably arranged 
for a military band. I have heard this fine body of instru- 
mentalists on several occasions, but never have I heard them 
to such advantage in record form. A medium-sized band is 
employed and every instrument is recorded very faithfully. 
The recording of the tympani is splendid, and affords yet one 
more lesson to the many English bands and _ recording 
companies who neglect these instruments. The playing is, 
of course, superb, and I am delighted to add these three 
records to my library. 


W. A, C. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


About once a year I feel that I must let fly about the 
records which I am called upon to review. However much I 
try to put myself in the place of the people who are responsible 
for the bulletins and to be sympathetic with their excellent 
intention of supplying the demands of the public, I feel a 
wearing futility in so much that confronts me every month. 
Presumably, there are two main motives behind it all. 
(i) Copies of new tunes are received from the publishers by each 
recording manager, and the date of release is given; the 
best are selected and recorded with all despatch, as dance 
records, song and dance records, song records, piano solos, 
organ solos, cinema organ solos, vocal duet records, male 
quartet records, xylophone solos, accordion solos, ete. ; 
(ii) A good seller has been omitted in that selection and 
another company is reported to be doing well with it. Never 
mind, we will follow suit next month. Perhaps I ought to 
add, thirdly, that in due course matrices of the same tunes 
are received from America, and must be used because they are 
better. 

Presumably, too, some companies have discovered from 
experience that it is simply not commercially sound to attempt 
to put out different tunes from the other companies. It is 
all very sad; but these reiterated records succeed or fail on 
their own merits and it is my consolation that no word of mine, 
however unjustly petulant, affects the issue. 

Therefore I beg leave to be excused from noticing all the 
cinema organ records in my pile. Most of the players now 
adopt the spread-eagling methods of Jesse Crawford. I will 
suggest two good ones—Charles Saxby (Zono. 5007, 2s. 6d.) 
and Florence de Jong in Parted, and Drigo’s Millions d’ Harle- 
quin Serenade (Brunswick 133, 3s.). The biggest stunt- 
merchant of the lot is Sigmund Krumbold on two Parlophone 
records (R.3424 and 5, 3s. each), and he should be very popular. 
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I also beg leave to omit any detailed account of those brilliantly 
rejuvenated but somehow pathetic waltzes which are splendidly 
plaved on 12in. records in nearly every bulletin; cut to 
ribbons in some cases, but invariably pleasant to the ear: 
nor need I hesitate to recommend all the selections from 
musical plays that I have heard this month—with a special 
good word for The Girl Friend Selection on Parlophone R.3436 
(3s.) by the West-End Players, and for Oh, Kay on Col. 9270 
and 9271 (4s. 6d. each). 


There is much beauty in the Edith Lorand Trio’s record 
of Rubinstein’s Melody in F and Goldmark’s Trio (Parlo. 
E.10639, 12in., 4s. 6d.), and in the Marek Weber-Elisabeth 
van Endert record of Forsaken and Braga’s Serenade (H.M.V. 
B.2569, 3s.). 

De Groot maintains his standard on H.M.V. B.2616 (3s.), 
and if the Concert Orchestra (Zono. 5019, 2s. 6d.) had found 
something less hackneyed than Boccherini’s Minuet to pair 
with Staub’s Sous Bois, I should urge the claims of the record. 
Similarly, Ketelbey’s In a Persian Market and Monastery 
Garden must surely be in every collection: if not, the playing 
of them by a Grand Symphony Orchestra is very brilliant on 
Parlo. E.10646 (12in., 4s. 6d.). The former is also obtainable 
as a cinema organ solo, with Bells across the meadow on the 
reverse, played by Charles Saxby (Zono. A.329, 12in., 4s.). 


Among the soloists you will be delighted by Sam Herman’s 
xylophone record (H.M.V. 5.2503, 3s.), or I am no judge of 
your tastes. On the piano, Fred Elizalde’s Pianotrope and 
By the waters of Minnetonka (Brunswick 132, 3s.), and Rube 
Bloom’s Silhouette and Dancing Tambourine (Parlo. R.3446, 
3s.) are both about their best records that I have heard, and 
Art Kahn makes another success with his piano record of 
Hallelujah and Sometimes I’m happy (Parlo. E.5936, 2s. 6d.). 
In fact, I prefer him to Ken Edwards in the same tunes (Parlo. 
R.3412, 3s.), though judging by the price I must be wrong. 
Boyd Senter, as usual, with his clarinet (Parlo. R.3411, 3s.) 
and John Ventre with his trumpet (Parlo. R.3423, 3s.) are 
just marvels whom I must leave you to worship or detest. 
The violin records are not quite up to the mark this month: 
even the very welcome Elsie Southgate (Zono. 5024, 2s. 6d.) 
is hampered by a recording hum. 


Two records which must be in every home are that of the 
Prince of Wales being received rapturously by the audience 
at the Albert Hall on Armistice Night, and making his speech 
(H.M.V. R.B.2628, 3s.), a most moving record; and the 
second record of Two Black Crows (Col. 4441, 3s.), which if 
not quite so funny as its predecessor—the piano is too loud— 
is still funnier than any other record of the moment. 

PEPPERING. 


MISCELLANEOUS VOCAL RECORDS 


A really first-class record is Actuelle 11495, with Annette 
Hanshaw singing Under the moon and Ain't that a grand and 
glorious feeling? though one wishes that it could have been 
issued a month or two ago. The same company have another 
good number with Art Fowler in Go wash an elephant on 
11504, though I don’t like Billy Jones and Ernest Hare in She 
don't wanna and another silly song on 11509. I find it hard 
to enjoy Charles Hill singing Easy Street and When I met Sally 
(Zonophone 5008) or Franklyn Baur in Where the River Shannon 
flows and Elliott Shaw in Rock me to sleep in an old rocking 
chair (Zono. 5006), and can well understand Sir Thomas 
Beecham’s difficulty in finding supporters for his opera scheme 
when one knows that such records are in demand. Zono. 5005 
has that very excellent ukulele player Sidney Nesbitt singing 
Ya gonna be home to-night in splendid fashion, but was it 
really necessary to put the terrible Souvenirs on the other 
side ? The same may be said of Actuelle 11505, in which 
Gerald Scott has the same number. I think Irving Kaufman 
in Here am I broken-hearted and Russian lullaby is good 


value (Imperial 1817, ls. 6d.) as also is Peter Rush in Dreamy 
Devon (Imp. 1816, Is. 6d.). Those who would like to imagine 
themselves witnessing a film of the East should get Zono, 5004 
in which Foster Richardson transports us Far across desert 
sands to where the Abana flows. Clarkson Rose is good in 
I haven't told her, she hasn’t told me, and The more we are 
apart, sweetheart (Zono. 5010),as also are Maurice and Sydney 
in Oh, baby. don’t we get along (Zono. 5009). The Admirals 
are excellent in Hello, Swanee and Voom Voom (Edison Bell 
Electron 0.185, 3s.) and Sidney Nesbitt is good on Regal G.8998 
singing Little white house. Among the best records in my 
pile are two by Kel Keech and Ord Hamilton on Winner 4750 
and Brunswick 134 with Mine and Malta respectively. Eddie 
Morris is not very good in Where’s that rainbow ? and A tree 
in the park (Regal G.8999). 

The Columbia theatre records of ‘“‘Oh, Kay” are quite good, 
but I don’t think that Gertrude Lawrence is recorded so well as 
she was on the H.M.V. records of last month (Col. 4617 and 
4618). Lily Morris is very good in Why am I always a brides- 
maid ? (Regal G.8987) and Fred Douglas is undoubtedly the 
best of the music-hall singers with Where, Oh, where do I live ? 
and Leonora (Regal G.8996) and Everybody's going to the dogs 
(Regal G.8988); but Flotsam and Jetsam are, to my mind, 
disappointing (Col. 4595 and 4596). 


An amusing record which contains a great many of the star 
turns of the moment in West End cabarets is The Brunswick 
Medley (Brunswick 20056A) with Rex Evans, of the Café 
Anglais, as ‘** Announcer.’’ Among the stars on this record are 
Alice Morley, Harry Shalson, Fred and Manuel Elizalde and 
Kel Keech and Ord Hamilton. The two last appear also 
with great success on Brunswick 136 with You can’t make me 
feel blue and I'm seeking a ladybird. On 135, Jessie Matthews 
sings My heart stood still which she sang in “ One dam thing 
after another.”’ which could surely have been more profitably 
issued at the commencement of its run rather than after it 
has been taken off. A good record is Some day you'll say 
O.K. sung by Miller and Darrell (H.M.V. B.2620) with Frank 
Emmet singing Bye, bye, pretty baby on the other side. Both 
are good tunes. 


Max and Harry Nesbitt sing There ain’t no maybe in my 
baby’s eyes (H.M.V. B.2625) with plenty of go, and an interesting 
record is Parlophone R.3448 with Beth Challis accompanied 
by Rube Bloom in / ain't that kind of u baby and You don’t like 
it—not much. All who have been to Paris during the last 
year and have visited the revue at the Moulin Rouge will 
want to buy Parlophone R.3451 with Mistinguette singing that 
very good tune, Ca, c’est Paris, and the amusing I] m’a vue 
ree. 

There are many records of Hallelujah and Sometimes I’m 
happy, and I think the best is by The Revellers on H.M.V. 
B.2520, who sing Hallelujah with Groody and King singing 
Sometimes I’m happy. Harry Richman is good, naturally, 
on the Brunswick version (3656), though I must confess to 
being a not very wholehearted admirer of his, and the record 
has the advantage of Vaughn de Leath on the other side. 
Noble Sissle on Parlo. 3428 is also good, but I like him better 
on 3449 in Broken hearted and Give mea night in June. 

Parlo. 3450 has a jolly tune, There’s one little girl who loves 
me, sung by Russell Douglas, but I don’t think people will 
really want to hear Baby feet go pitter patter by Warren Carson 
on the other side. Leanin’, sung by Robert Carr (Winner 
4740) is quite good, as also is You and your Vil banjulele (Winner 
4739) sung by Bobby Gray. 

[ am most awfully glad to be able to recommend a comie 
record sincerely, but Clarkson Rose is really funny in Back I 
went to Parliament and Wave to me (Zono. 5026). Maurice 
and Sydney do nothing out of the ordinary on the same Com- 
pany’s 5023. Florence Oldham sings Why should T say that 
I'm sorry ? (Zono. 5027) most charmingly, but there really 
should be an end of such things as Persian Rosebud (Zono. 


5020). 2S: 
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DANCE NOTES 
By J. W. G. 


In the ensuing notes, thick type indicates a first-rate record 
on either side, two stars and one star represent descending 
order of merit. The class of playing is indicated in brackets 
after the name of the tune; this classification is not intended 
to contradict the recording companies’ labelling, but is merely 
intended to help the would-be purchaser. The following 
abbreviations are used: F.T.=fox-trot, Ch.—Charleston, 
B.B. = Black Bottom, Y.B.= Yale Blues, W. = Waltz. 


ACTUELLE (2s. 6d.). 


11494.—Brasilerita (Tango) and Ensueno (Tango) (Mondain 
Tango Band). Two charming tangos, in the French 
style, delightful to dance to and to listen to. I prefer 
the Argentine style, as portrayed in “‘ Old Maid,’’ issued 
recently by the H.M.V., but there are many who will 
prefer this and the even better ones by the Parlophone Co. 

11479.—Soliloquy (Y.B.) and Lazy weather (B.B.) (Willard 
Robison and his Orchestra). 

11498.—I’m coming, Virginia (B.B.) and La doodle la da da 
(B.B.) (Willard Robison and his Orchestra). The latter 
has a pleasing chorus. 

11499.—Dancing Tambourine (Quick F.T.) (Sam Lanin and his 
Orchestra) and Barbara (Quick F.T.) (Van’s Orchestra). 
The best version I have heard of the latter. 

11500.—You don’t like it—not much (Ch.) and Just once again 
(Ch.) (Newton Dance Orchestra). 

11511.—Somebody likes you (B.B.) and Broken-hearted (F.T.) 


(Lew Gold and his Orchestra). 
BRUNSWICK (3s.). 


3589.—Ozark Blues (Y.B.) and Alligator walk (Y.B.) (Fess 
Williams’ Royal Flush Orchestra). The latter is rather 
quick. 

3628.—Waitin’ for the spring-time (Y.B.) and Dainty Miss 
(Slow F.T.) (** King’? Solomon and his Miners). If you 
are tired of “ hot’ playing, buy this record. It is played 
with a delicious quiet lilt. 

3636.—I call you sugar (F'.T.) and Yes, she do (Ch.) (Ben Selvin 
and his Orchestra). 

3655.—Dancing Tambourine (F.T.) and A Siren Dream (F.T.) 
(Louis Katzman and his Kittens). This is the best 
version of ‘‘ Dancing Tambourine ”’ that I have heard. 

3658.—*Are you happy ? (F.T.) and ** Kiss and make up (F.T.) 
(Vincent Lopez and his Casa Lopez Orchestra). 

3659.—** There’s a cradle in Carolina (Ch.) and * Barbara 
(F.T.) (Ben Bernie and his Hotel Roosevelt Orchestra). 


COLUMBIA (12in., 4s. 6d.). 


9264.—English Medley (One-step) and Sea Songs (One-step) 
(Debroy Somers Band). ‘Two first-rate medley-one-steps, 
indispensable for the end of a Christmas dance. When 
are we going to have an Italian or Spanish medley ? 

(10in., 3s.). 

4599.—** Just another day wasted away (B.B.) (Broadway 
Nitelites) and Where, oh, where do I live ? (F.T.) (Debroy 
Somers Band). 

4600.—Mimosa (F.T.) and 
(Debroy Somers Band). 

4604.—* Just a memory (F.T.) and **Dancing Tambourine 
(F.T.) (Piccadilly Revels Band). 

4605.—* Desert Eyes (F.T.) and **Supplication (W.) (Piccadilly 
Revels Band). 


** VIediterranean Blues 


(Y.B.) 


H.M.V. (3s.). 

B.5384.—The Calinda (‘‘ Clowns in Clover’’) (F.T.) (Paul 
Whiteman and his Orchestra) and Baby’s Blue (Ch.) 
(Nat Shilkret and his Orchestra). The former is an 
excellent tune, excellently played. 


B.5385.—To-wa-bac-a-wa (Y.B.) and Pretty Audrey (Ch.) 


(Louis Dumaine’s Jazzola Eight). 





B.2497.—Honolulu Moon (W.) and Hawaiian Dreams (W.) 
(Hilo Hawaiian Orchestra). 

B.5391.—*A Persian Rosebud (F.T.) and **Serenade (Les 
Millions d’ Arlequin) (W.) (Jack Hylton and his Orchestra, 
with Cinema Organ). 

B.5390.—** Just once again (F.T.) and ** Remember (W.) 
(Jack Hylton and his Orchestra, with Cinema Organ). 


PARLOPHONE (Royalty, 3s.). 


There are some magnificent records among this month’s 
Royalty records. The four tangos are easily the best I have 
heard, being tunes very much off the “‘ beaten track ’’ of tango” 
tunes. The American records keep up an equally high 
standard. 

R.3437.—A shady tree (F.T.) and When the Morning Glories 
wake up in the morning (Ch.) (Sam Lanin’s Famous 
Players). 

R.3438—My Blue Heaven (F.T.) and There ain’t no land like 
Dixieland to me (Ch.) (Sam _ Lanin’s Arkansan Travellers). 

R.3439.—Rube Town Band Rehearsal (Quick F.T.) and 
I walked home from the Buggy ride (One-step) (Harry 
Reser’s Orchestra). The former is an amusing mixture 
of familiar tunes purposely played out of tune. 

R.3440.—There’s a cradle in Carolina (Y.B.) and Blue River 
(Y.B.) (Frankie Trumbauer’s Orchestra). 

R.3441.—The New Twister (Y.B.) and Honolulu Blues (Ch.) 
(Miff Mole’s Little Molers). 

R.3442.—A mug of ale (Ch.) and Cheese and crackers (B.B.) 
(Joe Venuti’s Blue Four). 

R.3443.—Is it possible? (Ch.) and Someday you’ll say 
‘**O.K. ”? (Ch.) (Fred Hall’s Sugar Babies). 

R.3444.—* Zulu Wail (F.T.) and ** Cornfed (F.T.) (Ted Wallace 
and his Orchestra). 

R.3445.—** Nobody but my baby (Y.B.) and ** Candy lips (Ch.) 
(Louis Armstrong’s Original Washboard Beaters). 

R.3452.—Augustia, tango con canto (Tango) and Milonga con 
variacion (Tango) (The Orquesta Tipica Francesco Canaro). 

R.3453.—Rio-de-Ora (Tango) and Canaroen Paris (Tango) 
(The Orquesta Tipica Francisco Canaro). 

R.3454.—**P?'m in heaven when I see you smile, dearie (W.) 
and **Somebody lied about me (W.) (Sam Lanin and his 
Famous Players). 

(2s. 6d.). 

E.5922.—*Are you happy? (F.T.) and **Gid-ad Garibaldi 
(6-8 One-step) (Harry Reser’s Jazz Pilots). 

E.5924.—Oh, Doris, where do you live ? (F.T.) (The Collegians) 
and Sam, the old accordeon man (F.T.) (Bar Harbour 
Society Orchestra). The former is as good as any other 
version I have heard of this tune. 

E.5925.—**My Carolina Home (W.) and *I°ll be with you when 
the roses bloom again (W.) (Southern Melody Artistes). 
E.5927.—** Hallelujah (“‘ Hit the Deck ’’) (F.T.) and **Some- 
times I’m happy (*‘ Hit the Deck’’) (F.T.) (The Merton 

Orchestra). 

E.5928.—Charmaine (W.) and So Blue (W.) (Edith Lorand 
Orchestra). It’s a pity we couldn’t have a newer tune 
than “‘So Blue” by this delightful band. 


REGAL (2s. 6d.). 


G.8989.—Hallelujah (F.T.) and Sometimes I’m happy (F.T.) 
(both ‘* Hit the Deck ’’) (Geoffrey Gelder and his Kettner’s 
Five). 

G.8990.—Yale Blues (Y.B.) and Me and my shadow (F.T.) 
(Jack Payne and his Hotel Cecil Orchestra). The “ Yale 
Blues” has rather a good vocal chorus and is played 
better than any other version that I’ve heard. 

G.8992.—**I’m turning my troubles into little bubbles (Ch.) and 
**On the topmost tree in Tennessee (Ch.) (Lido Dance 
Orchestra). 

G.8993.—** Oh, baby, don’t we get along ? (Ch.) and * Here am 
I, broken-hearted (F.T.) (Lido Dance Orchestra). 

G.8997.—** Dancing Tambourine (F.T.) and Barbara (F.T.) 
(Geoffrey Gelder and his Kettner’s Five). 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


GROVE’S DICTIONARY OF MUSIC AND 
MUSICIANS. Edited by H. C. Colles. 
Vol. II (D to J, 800 pages), and Vol. III (K to 
O, 787 pages). (Macmillan, 30s. each.) 


To Vol. II Harvey Grace contributes a capital study of 
Franck—human, appreciative, critical, the sort of clear, keen 
writing we look to Grove for. Ernest Walker on Debussy is 
almost as good. Of the other articles on composers, that by 
Scott Goddard on Handel is sound, so far as it goes, but Handel 
deserved a finer, riper study. He gets about ten pages (apart 
from the bibliography). This compares poorly with Pohl’s 
nineteen on Haydn. 

There is a bit of useful criticism in the article on Gounod, by 
several hands. Mrs. Newmarch gives only the “ chief works ”’ 
of Glinka. Surely Grove, of all books, ought to have complete 
lists. Mrs. Newmarch writes with enthusiasm, but gives us 
little real criticism in any of her articles. See, for example, her 
nice long chatty discussion of Janacek. 

Two pages on Delius (apart from the list of works) is short 
measure. Dvorak gets over seven and a half. 

The article on d’Indy reminds me to ask if we may have 
something of his recorded—say the Jstar Variations, or the 
Jour d’été a la montagne. 

Greek, Japanese, Hebrew and Indian Music are clearly 
treated, the last particularly interestingly by Fox-Strangways. 

There is a fine coloured plate of an Indian vina player, 
whose music we should like to hear. A few records, containing 
specimens of characteristic native music of all nations, should 
sell well. What would we not give for a discful of the glorious 
racket that Russian Horn Band (shown in gay colours) must 
have made in the eighteenth century! The other coloured 
pictures are of a lovely Italian harpsichord, several ancient 
Spanish instruments, and Handel—a picture that catches his 
imperious, independent look finely. There are fourteen other 
portraits and forty-seven pictures of instruments. I am glad 
the grand bust of Gluck is illustrated. 

There is anotable list of Histories of Music, but it does not 
include two of the best for the less expert reader—Colles’s 
The Growth of Music and Scholes’s Listener's History. 
Landormy, by the way, appears as *“‘ Landorny.”’ 

All sorts of tit-bits catch the eye. What is D’Annunzio 
doing in a dictionary of music ? He is general editor of a great 
collection of Italian music ; and when he drew up a constitu- 
tion (during his adventure at Fiume in 1920) he made provision 
for a state subsidy for orchestras and choirs, and for free 
concerts. Now, if Mr. Baldwin would appoint Mr. de Lara or 
Sir Thomas Beecham as a kind of D’Annunzio of music in 
England, we might see some great doings in Opera. There 
used to be a law in Russia that no native composer should 
receive more than £160 for an opera (see Dargomi)jsky). 
No need for that restriction here, alas ! 

Of Haba, inventor of quarter-tone music, Edwin Evans says, 
‘* He is applying himself to music drama and to films, which he 
plans to accompany with an orchestra composed of a quarter- 
tone piano, string quartet, two clarinets and two harps tuned 
@ quarter-tone apart.’’ Well, I’m not fond of film-fans, but 
I beg him to Haba little mercy on the innocents. 

George Dyson, on Harmony, says: ‘‘ We are as yet far from 
a coherent organization of the method ’”’ (of modern multiple 
tonality). Yet we are invited to admire, or at least listen 
respectfully to, works composed on no conceivable logical 
basis, such as those the B.B.C. have been giving us on certain 
Mondays recently. What humbug a lot of these productions 
are ! 

Grove, by the way, ignores Jazz (though perhaps it will be 
dealt with under Syncopation). May I seize the chance to 
mention E.N.’s article on it in the Sunday Times of November 
6th ? I am glad to find the views I expressed in THE GRAMO- 
PHONE a year ago endorsed by our greatest English critic. 


There is space for only a brief note on Vol. III. Here is the 
same generous allowance of illustrations—coloured ones of 
Spanish and oriental instruments of Mozart, and of a lovely 
German positive organ, and two score others in black and white. 


| Amongst the best articles may be noted: Dent on Madrigals, 


Scott Goddard on Mahler and Monteverdi, Bonavia on Malipiero, 
Blom on Medtner (we ought to have some of his music recorded), 
Fox-Strangways on Metre and (with Lachmann) on Muham- 
medan Music, Mrs. Newmarch on Mussorgsky, Buck (critical 
and caustic) on Organ Playing and on Musica Ficta (an 
admirable bit of bovrilised scholarship), Miss Townsend Warner 
(incorporating some of Abdy Williams’s material) on Notation— 
a capital survey, Ernest Walker on Oratorio (some of it new, 
and part from the old edition, where there were thirty-six 
pages on it—now reduced to fourteen and a half), and William 
Wallace on Orchestration, in which there is a welcome touch of 
humour. This article replaces Corder’s in the last edition. 
In that there was much good matter, and it had a number of 
examples, which are reduced to one in the new article. This is 
surely unfortunate, for such a subject particularly needs 
music-type. 

The Gramophone comes under Mechanical Appliances. There 
are no remarks of special interest in the Editor’s brief descrip- 
tion, but he is reasonably appreciative. 

One of Grove’s corner-stones, the article on Mendelssohn, 
remains. Was it really worth while keeping ? Sixty pages is 
a big slice of such a volume to give to any man, and Grove’s 
enthusiasm clearly: outskipped proportion here. Mozart has 
only thirty-one. 

One among many excellent features is the series of accounts 
of music in various centres—Leeds, Leipzig, Manchester, New 
York, ete. There is a splendid survey by Carl Engel of 
Iibraries and Collections of Music—thirty-eight pages well 
spent. Lully has but three pages. This is rather short 
measure. The article Keyboard does not mention Clutsam’s 
Cradle Keyboard, one of several devices for facilitating piano 
playing. Note that the leader of the London String Quartet 
is now John Pennington. In the matter of whom to put in 
and whom to leave out, the balance has been skilfully kept ; 
very few unimportant people remain, but I can think of a few 
who will be disappointed because they are left out! 

But very few things or people you want to know about are 
not in Grove. That is one of the best reasons why the up-to- 
date music lover, amateur or professional, should buy it, or 
at any rate make sure he can have access to it. 

K. K. 


MOZART’S STRING QUARTETS. By T. F. 
Dunhill. Two volumes, ls. 6d. each. (Oxford 
University Press.) 


Mr. Dunhill was an obvious choice to write the new. volumes 
in the ‘“‘ Musical Pilgrim” series under review, and he has 
performed his task exceedingly well. Very wisely, in writing 
about absolute music, he has allowed himself seventy-two 
musical illustrations in the first volume and sixty-five in the 
second. At the same time, Mr. Dunhill recommends that the 
books be used with the scores of the quartets in hand if their 
full value is to be realized. 

The author refers, in his Preface, to “‘ the great value of the 
gramophone as an aid to the study of chamber music ”’ and 
gives a list of records on another page. ‘This list reveals the 
poverty of theland. The Vocalion records cannot, presumably, 
now be purchased, the H.M.V. records are all of stray move- 
ments, while Columbia have only two entirely complete 
quartets, all these being old process. 

Is it not time that the companies between them gave us the 
whole of the six quartets dedicated to Haydn ? They would 
indeed be a joyful possession. 

N. P. 
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GRAMO-ELECTRIC AMPLIFIER No. 1 


By 


NoTEs ON OPERATION. 

FTER the set has been assembled and the fuse 
A ax panel-light bulbs inserted, it is advisable 

before connecting up the H.T. to the terminals 
to make one or two preliminary tests of the correct- 
ness of the assembly. The wiring should first of all 
be thoroughly checked by reference to the wiring 
diagram. Care should also be taken at this stage to see 
that the pre-set resistors are set to their proper values 
as described earlier. Then the valves can be inserted 
in their respective holders. It is a good habit to hold 
the valve with the forefinger opposite the anode pin; 
this is the pin which is spaced furthest from the others. 
In order to make certain that there is no short circuit 
between H.T. and L.T., the negative (black) lead 
from the 6-volt L.T. accumulator should be connected 
to its proper terminal (L.T.—) and the positive (red) 
L.T. lead taken to each of the H.T.+ terminals in 
turn. If there should be any short between H.T. and 
L.T. the fuse lamp will glow brightly, and in that case 
it will be necessary to check all the wiring again to 
see where the trouble lies. If the fuse lamp does not 
glow the L.T.+ lead can be connected up to its 
proper terminal and the switch pulled out. The 
panel indicator bulb should then glow brightly. 

It is assumed, as previously explained, that at 

least 120 volts H.T. will be available for operating 
this amplifier and that the source of H.T. supply is 
capable of giving that steady voltage with a current 
of something like 20 milliamps, and if a higher voltage 
is used on the last valve the current output should 
be correspondingly greater. The first two valves 
operate with 120 volts connected to the H.T.+1 and 
H.T.+2 terminals. The third valve, whether P.M. 
256, which is the most suitable valve available at the 
moment, or the D.E.5A, works best with higher vol- 
tages; we have in fact used up to 240 volts with 
success, though this is higher than the maker’s rating. 
For the P.M. 256 the approximate value of negative 
grid bias (G.B.-—2) required is as follows :— 
H.T. voltage ~- 12 130 180 200 240 
Negative grid bias ... 164 224 27 33 39 
For the D.E. 5A the bias should be about two-thirds 
of these values. There are no bias batteries marketed 
which give such high values as these, the largest being 
the Siemens 164 volts. Either a number of the usual 
9 volt bias batteries can be connected in series or an 
ordinary cheap H.T. dry battery can be used con- 
nected in series with one 9 volt battery (in order to 
get the 14 volt tappings). When the set is properly 
adjusted no current is taken from the bias battery. 

If Marconi D.E.L. 610 valves are used in the first 
two stages, the appropriate bias for G.B.-1 will be 





OUR EXPERT COMMITTEE 


—-14 volts at a H.T. voltage of 120. With the 
P.M. 5X the nearest G.B. tapping to the best value 
will be —3 volts at 120 volts H.T. and if 150 volts are 
available —3 volts is the correct value. It should be 
borne in mind that the use of suitable grid bias in all 
valve amplifiers is a matter of the utmost importance. 
Ceteris paribus, a valve which requires a higher value 
of negative grid bias will handle stronger signals and 
will give a greater output without distortion. For a 
given valve the only satisfactory way of making it 
handle a greater power without distortion is to in- 
crease the H.T. voltage and adjust the grid bias 
accordingly. 

One of the troubles that may be experienced, par- 
ticularly if H.T. eliminators or H.T. batteries with 
a high internal resistance are used, is back-coupling 
between the valves through the H.T. supply. Some- 
times the inclusion in the H.T.-— lead of the safety 
fuse lamp adds sufficient to the existing internal re- 
sistance to cause instability. That can easily be 
tested by connecting the H.T.-— lead to the L.T.- 
terminal. In that case substituting an ordinary 
flash lamp bulb for the fuse bulb may be all that is 
necessary, or the H.T. -- lead may be left permanently 
connected to the L.T.— terminal. Sometimes, also, 
earthing the lower input terminal is an advantage. 
If none of these answer the most straightforward 
course is to use a different source of H.T. supply for 
the first two valves, leaving the eliminator to operate 
the last valve only. For the first two valves ordinary 
dry batteries are sufficient, whilst for the last, as we 
have remarked before, a larger source of power is 
necessary. 

We promised last month to explain more fully the 
use of a volume control between the pick-up and the 
amplifier. It has become fairly clear to us in the 
course of our experiments that this component has 
two effects. In the first place it prevents overloading 
the first valve when steel needles are used on heavy 
recordings. And in the second place it introduces a 
form of damping on the pick-up itself which tends to 
reduce resonances. We have, however, succeeded in 
modifying certain pick-ups for use with fibre needles 
by which this control is made unnecessary and, 
indeed, undesirable. Not only is there no danger of 
overloading the first valve, but the quality of the 
reproduction has been vastly improved. The general 
principles which we have found to be successful in 
sound-box tuning seem to be equally applicable here. 
Our experiments have not yet reached a stage where 
a full description of the methods to be adopted can be 
published. But the results we have achieved so far 
have been beyond our most sanguine expectations. 
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With the pick-ups that are available at present, 
and to the two mentioned last month we ought now 
to add the Crosley-Merola (Rothermel Corporation), 
the volume control before the amplifier is always 
advisable. The Crosley-Merola is attached to the end 
of a light metal arm which is pivoted on a case con- 
taining the volume control, and can therefore be used 
temporarily on any machine without disturbing the 
tone-arm, or it can be screwed down permanently if 
desired. With pick-ups such as the Celestion and the 
Phonovox an independent volume control is neces- 
sary. A suitable one (7s. 6d.) in the form of a 
potentiometer is made by the Igranic Co., and may 
be obtained with the Phonovox. This has three leads, 
one black, one green and one red. The black one is 
connected to the upper input terminal which leads to 
the grid of the first valve; the green one goes to the 
lower input terminal of the amplifier which leads to 
G.B.—1, and to this terminal one of the leads from 
the pick-up is also taken. The other lead from the 
pick-up should be connected by means of a loose 
terminal to the red lead on the volume control. If a 
Centralab, Frost or Carter variable resistance (Rother- 
mel Corporation) of maximum value 25,000 ohms or 
50,000 ohms is used, the two leads of the pick-up 
should be connected one to each of the two input 
terminals of the amplifier, and the two leads from the 
variable resistance should be likewise connected to 
the input terminals, one to each. The leads from the 
pick-up to the amplifier should on no account be 
lengthened. 

We regret to say that of the loud speakers we have 
tested up to the present most have been unable to 
respond at all well to the volume produced by, say, 
an orchestral record. All the small horn loud speakers 
may be ruled out for a start. Much better results 
are obtainable from the tone-arm and horn of a good 
gramophone with a suitable loud speaker unit, such 
as the Brown U/GA. This, of course, involves a 
special arm to carry the pick-up. Most of the cones, 
too, that we have yet tried have been a disappoint- 
ment. None have approached the Panharmonic horn 
fitted with the Brown unit for either volume or 
quality, though the Celestion £7 10s. model runs it 
very close on solo records which do not require too 


HAVE A GOOD GRAMOPHONE 


WHILE YOU ARE ABOUT IT 
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stating particulars of your Gramophone 
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deep a bass. We have been rushed by the Christmas 
season and have not been able to test all those that 
we have in mind. Next month we hope to give further 
information, together with a fuli description of the 
tuning unit for local station radio reception. 


» > * 
Twenty Years After 


It is amusing to turn from the report of the Ordinary General 
Meeting of The Gramophone Company Ltd., on November 9th 
—E. Trevor LI. Williams, Esq., presiding—to the report of 
the eighth Ordinary General Meeting of The Gramophone and 
Typewriter Ltd., held at 21, City Road, and reported in the 
first volume of our contemporary, the Sound Wave, in Novem- 
ber, 1907. Mr. Williams was presiding, and the headlines are, ‘‘ A 
Record Year’s Trading—Continued Growth of the Business.”’ 

And, while we are borrowing from the Sound Wave, would 
you believe that the following is a quotation from an editorial 
written twenty years ago ? 

“It is quite instructive just now to compare the lists of new 
records published monthly with those of, say, two years ago. 
Let the thinking enthusiast just consider the immense variety 
of subjects now spread before him by the manufacturers. 
Singers of name and fame are enlisted under their banners, 
the best choral organisations contribute their quota, the most 
famous bands and instrumentalists of every nation are gathered 
together in their ranks. From grand opera, with artistes 
earning enormous sums, down to the latest craze sung or 
whistled at the street corner, there is an enormous variety to 
suit every shade of musical taste, and it is very nearly impossible 
for any person to be disappointed of a desired selection. 
Whether this happy state of affairs is cause or effect hardly 
matters, but there is not the slightest doubt that the talking 
machine public have grown much more critical of late, and 
that their growth of artistic taste has kept pace with the 
enormous increase in the demand for the ‘ better’ goods.”’ 

Sound Wave, November, 1907 (Vol. 2, No. 1). 


The Jussrite System 

The storage-of-records problem is being ventilated again 
this month. It is always cropping up. Now we have the 
Expert Committee intervening in favour of the home-made 
record-cupboard ; and Mr. Boumphrey (who was already an 
author of distinction before he invented the Sesame) gently 
chiding the Editor. Rather opportunely, Mr. Jackson, the 
inventor of the Jussrite system (which is to sling specially 
made envelopes with tabs on two rods), writes to us to announce 
a substantial reduction in prices as from October Ist—the 
‘* containers,’ for instance, now costing 2s. 6d. a dozen: and 
asks us to state that if any reader who has bought a Jussrite 
Frame Set or envelopes since that date will communicate with 
him (‘‘ Bouley,’’ Peel Road, Gosport), he will make up the 
difference by a further supply of envelopes numbered in 
sequence. . 


GRAMO-ELECTRIC AMPLIFIER No. 1 


Exactly as described in December issue 


READY FOR USE AND GUARANTEED 
Price £8 11 O 
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GRAMOPHONE TIPS FOR 1928 


By H. T. BARNETT, M.LE.E. 


[ Nore.—Captain Barnett has had the freedom of THE GRAMOPHONE almost from its beginning, and his 
shilling book of ** Gramophone Tips ’’ has won him a great following. He is essentially a free lance and 
an enthusiast, and new readers may need to be informed that he has his own angle and that his views 


are not necessarily those of our regular staff of reviewers nor of our Expert Committee. 


With this 


reservation we welcome our staunch friend and supporter to the rostrum and esteem it a privilege to 


publish his survey of the past year.-—Ep. } 


URING the past year my contributions to this 
B Pacgeam to Musical Opinion, and to The 

Phonograph (U.S.A.) have contained so much 
matter that I cannot write my little annual, usually 
published on January Ist, without laying myself open 
to the just charge of repetition. I thank the Editor 
for this opportunity of dealing with points of import- 
ance, some of recent occurrence, and all likely to be 
of interest to my friends during the coming year. 


TECHNICAL SECTION. 


The Gramophone Co., Ltd. Enormous advances 
in the reproduction of recorded sound have recently 
been made by this Company, both on the mechanical 
and the electrical sides. In addition to the full range 
of ** long horn ’’ type gramophones, which remain, 
as before, there are now listed three models (called 
** re-entrant *’) in which a relatively broad acoustic 
system is, by means of embodying a double reflexion 
of tone, enabled correctly to expand to quite a wide- 
mouthed horn in no greater depth from front to back 
than is allowable in the relatively shallow American 
pattern cabinet. The design seems to me to come 
into fruition particularly in the largest model, num- 
ber 202 or 203 on the list. I think it is the best extra- 
large tone volume gramophone in the world. The tone 
is open, forward and pure, and larger than that of 
any other cabinet machine. The scale balance is 
correct and there is an absence of all false effects. I 
think there is too much weight on the needle, but we 
all know how to counter that difficulty. The sound- 
box, as compared with its American prototype, has 
certainly undergone some improvement at Hayes; the 
one I heard was quite faultless. One model of this 
large machine has electro-motor drive and an electrical 
automatic record feed, very useful in a ball-room 
but of no particular interest to me because it will not 
turn a double sided record over and play the second 
side. 

In my opinion the new electrical reproducer attains 
a greater perfection than could have been anticipated 
or even hoped for. The electrical suppression of 
** scratch ”’ without distortion of tone is most success- 
ful. The tone volume may be graduated from that 
sufficient for a small room to that obtainable from a 
full orchestra, in all cases with no disturbance to 


purity of reproduction or correctness of scale balance. 
I should not use the ‘‘ tungstyle ’”’ needle with it 
myself, but, of course, that is purely a minor matter 
of personal predilection. 

British Brunswick, Ltd. On the mechanical side a 
new ‘* Cliftophone ’’ is being issued in all sizes from 
a portable to a large cabinet. The horn is of the long 
type, and also embodies a double reflexion of tene. 

On the electrical side, the ‘* Panatrope,’’ having a 
single large-sized loud speaker, is now equipped so 
that it can be used for wireless reception in addition 
to its gramophonic function. A new model, with a 
smaller loud speaker and for use as a drawing room 
gramophone, is added to the list. The model having 
two large loud speakers was greatly improved early 
in the year. This has found great favour with the 
picture palace proprietors, and the number sold 
already and on order at the moment is no less than 
tremendous. 

Edison Bell, Ltd. A long-horned type machine in 
a large cabinet has been added to the list. It is the 
best gramophone of the kind I have heard, and the 
prices are only about one-half those of some well- 
known machines of similar culibre and character. The 
number is 246. The Electrotone sound-box is a new 
production. At present it is only made in a medium 
size, suitable for long-horn type machines, but I 
expect it will shortly be issued in a larger size suit- 
able for shorter acoustic systems. It is the best box 
of its size I have yet tried, so far as my own taste 
goes, the tone being broad, open and free from harsh- 
ness, those characteristics probably being due to the 
quite new cantilever rocker and tensioned wire com- 
bination that holds the stylus bar upon right-angle 
pivot pins without causing any resistance to the 
fullest amplitude of vibration of the diaphragm. It 
is the only sound-box that has given me improved 
reproduction when tried on some well-known long- 
horn models in place of the sound-boxes sold with 
them. 

On the electrical side, this Company’s new “ pick- 
up,’’ sold at a guinea and a half, is easily the best of 
these devices yet in my hands; it is exceedingly 
powerful and the reproduction is strikingly pure and 
free from surface noise. One simply has to insert a 
plug in the detector valve socket and then replace the 
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valve on top of the plug to bring it into action. I 
have a four-valve Edison-Bell radio set ; plugged into 
this, and with 150 volts H.T., from an accumulator, 
I can easily energise half-a-dozen powerful loud 
speakers having a combined tone sufficient for a 
ball-room. 

A word of warning to those about to take up “ pick- 
up ’’ reproduction. The distribution of weight and 
leverage in the ** pick-up ”’ is generally different from 
that in a sound-box. If you put the ** pick-up ”’ on 
to a certain tone-arm and find false vibrations result- 
ing, do not go on playing your records under those 
untrue conditions or they will be ruined. Try the use 
of a “* life-belt ’’ or adaptors; if necessary, try a 
different tone-arm; try continuously, always using 
some unimportant record, until the reproduction is 
as pure as that from your best sound-box before using 
valuable records. Of course, you must be careful to 
differentiate between vibration in the pick-up itself 
and the blasting of a bad loud speaker—the latter will 
not injure your records. 

Lockwood and Co., Ltd. The ‘* Crescent ”’ tone- 
arm made by this firm is a most beautifully designed 
and manufactured accessory. Opening from 3 in. 
(Continental) to ~ in. at the base, it is supremely 
suitable for saxophone horn type machines that are 
to be used with 2 in. aperture sound-boxes. 

A new moving-coil loud speaker has just been 
produced ; it impressed me most favourably at a first 
hearing, and I think it should have a ready sale. 

The Murdoch Trading Co. The “** Peridulce ’’ remains 
unaltered. For a diameter of amplifier up to 15 in. 
I do not at present think it can be improved upon. 

Fine Gauge Steel Grip Needles. Those interested 
in the subject of needles should read the group of 
letters in relation in the November The Phonograph 
(U.S.A.), obtainable from Messrs. Imhof, Ltd., of 
New Oxford Street. 

RECORD SECTION. 

Grand Orchestras. In the six-and-sixpenny class 
I think the Philadelphia Orchestrals (H.M.V.) quite 
incomparable. I have Rienzi and the Liszt Rhapsody, 
and with great impatience I am awaiting the Brahms 
First Symphony. In the four-and-sixpenny class I 
should say get Light Cavalry (Parlophone), Mozart’s 
Horn Concerto (Electron) and Schubert’s Unfinished 
Symphony (H.M.V.), and any others in the same 
sroups that may be fancied. 

Grand Organ. I think the H.M.V. recordings quite 
unequalled, and there is now a splendid selection on 
the list such as may easily satisfy all tastes. I like 
best those that show some bottom octave tone, 
Easter Hymns, Piéce Héroique, Old Hundredth and 
Grand Cheeur No. 1. 

Chamber Music. For a single dise at only 4s. 6d., 
I have nothing to equal the string quartet The Horse- 
man. Quite unlike most things of the kind, this 
Parlophone recording is strong, super-clear and ex- 
ceedingly brilliant and forward in tone. 


Modern Chamber Music. Never yet has there been 
such a combination of pretty writing, vigorous per- 
forming (it often reminds one of the string work by 
the Casals trio) and ample and forward tone recording 
as are combined in the Ravel Quartet records by the 
N.G.S. The pizzicato work on the second disc has not 
yet been approached for realism. MRavel’s music 
seems like a piece of fine old lace, strongly patterned 
all through with bold design and yet filled up in every 
available space with an elaboration of delicate 
ornament. 

Pianojforte. This year, as last, the palm for piano 
records must be awarded to America and Percy 
Grainger’s recording of the Brahms Sonata (Colum- 
bia) on four six-and-sixpenny discs, a distinct advance 
on his last great American recording and on every- 
thing else to date. Four-and-sixpenny records in 
which the playing and recording are quite as good as 
in the Grainger’s (the only difference in quality being 
due to the use of a European pianoforte instead of 
the wonderful seven hundred guinea American mon- 
ster) are Soirée de Vienne and Liszt’s 12th Rhapsody 
(Parlophone). Everyone possessing a gramophone 
should buy the ‘* Soirée,’’ a record pleasing to every 
hearer. 

Violin and Piano. I want nothing better and I 
know of nothing so good on the whole as the four-and- 
sixpenny discs by Tossy Spiwakowsky (Parlophone). 
They are full-toned, brilliant, sweet and forward. I 
instance Sonata, Paganini. In this group the record- 
ing of the accompanying instrument is as good as that 
of the fiddle. 

Salon Orchestras. Less sensational in character 
than recordings of grand orchestras, these delightful 
combinations are much less fatiguing to listen to for 
long periods of time. All my friends can stand them 
continuously so long as I care to put them on the 
machine; for playing to mixed audiences they form 
the backbone of my selections. I think the Parlo- 
phone Company deserve a special word of praise for 
the number of these they put on each of their clever 
bulletins. Every one of the Edith Lorand group 
(12 in., 4s. 6d.) should be bought, and also all the 
Dajos Bela’s (12 in., 4s. 6d.) that are not played by 
his jazz orchestra. The Marek Webers on the H.M.V. 
list (12 in., 4s. 6d.) and on the Brunswick list must 
not be forgotten. Nothing better of the kind has ever 
been done than Tosca (H.M.V.). 

Picture Palace Organ. I think there is nothing to 
equal the Winner recordings of the Christie Organ at 
Wimbledon for all-round quality, and more particu- 
larly for value. They are only half-a-crown each. 

Picture Palace Orchestra. Recordings of Frank 
Westfield’s (Parlophone) easily lead this group. 
Everyone should get Sanctuary of the Heart. If I 
were asked to name the best half-crown record ever 
made this is the one I should plump for. A triumph 
of British recording. 

Tzigane. Exquisite little 10 in. discs at 8s., quite 
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in the correct style, although often of popular music, 
are the ‘* A. and P. Gypsies ”’ recordings (Brunswick). 
They will be particularly useful to those who cannot 
afford four-and-sixpenny salon orchestrals. 

Military Bands. I used to prefer the Grenadier 
Guards’ records (Columbia) in the days of acoustic 
recording. I bought each of them as it came out, 
and I would not sell one to-day for a golden sovereign. 
I do not like the English Columbia electric recerding 
in any sphere except that of delicate vocal or instru- 
mental work, microphonically perfect as it un- 
doubtedly is under such limitation, directly breadth 
of tone is shown, to my ears it seems harsh, hard and 
**tight.’’ Occasionally I buy an electric recording by 
this band just to see if things are improving, but not 
one of them has been filed for use. To-day, un- 
doubtedly, those records I find most generally accept- 
able are the Creatore series (H.M.V.) for high-class 
music, and the Conway and Sousa group (H.M.V.) 
for Military Marches showing the drum. Represen- 
tatives of the two groups are Aida (4s. 6d.) and 
Sesqui-Centennial March (38s.). 

Ensemble. On the operatic side I prefer the Parlo- 
phone-Odeon and Parlophone-Fonotipia grcup. I 
have nothing to equal them, and I instance Aida 
(6s. 6d.) and Cavalleria Rusticana (6s. 6d.). For 
sacred ensemble effects the Temple Church group 
(H.M.V.) are quite unrivalled, and in the 12 in. size 
cost only 4s. 6d. 

Soprano. In the six-and-sixpenny group I think 
Lottie Lehmann’s records (Parlophone) easily lead. 
They are all excellent. In the cheaper records, sung 
in English, I have nothing to equal the vocal work- 
manship, sweet voice and good recording of Miss 
Stiles Allen’s dises (Electron). 

Baritone. In the expensive groups there are scores 
of these ; I think the H.M.V. recording suits the voice 
the best. In the cheaper groups I have nothing to 
equal Edward Halland as recorded by Edison-Bell. 
His double 12 in. Why do the Nations and The 
Trumpet shall sound (N.F., 4s.) never fails to rouse 
listeners to a pitch of positive enthusiasm. 

Tenor. Tauber’s records (Parlophone-Odecn) are 
the best I have with the single exception of a record of 
wid sung by a Spanish tenor and on the same 
ist. 

Waltzes, Orchestral. The Edith Lorand 12 in. 
group (Parlophone) are exquisite. Her 10 in. straight- 
forward waltzes, for dancing to, at 2s. 6d., are in- 
valuable either for ball-room or concert use. The 
Royal Artillery Band numbers (Electron) are useful, 
as are also the essentially pretty Marimba Band 
numbers on the Brunswick list. 

Jazz. Twelve-inch dance records are most useful. 
There are just a few of these, conducted by Dajos 
Bela, on the Parlophone list. For the rest of a pro- 
gramme, or a dozen programmes, so far as straight 
jazz is concerned, mine would consist chiefly of Sam 
Lanin recordings (Parlophone) and those of Vincent 


Lopez (Brunswick), interspersed with one or two of 
Ronnie Munroe’s (Parlophone) and any desired titles 
on the Electron list. They are all good. I must 
mention three records no one should neglect. Yankee 
Rose (8s.), Sam Lanin (Parlophone), Sonatique (8s. 
(Electron), and The Sphina (2s. 6d.), Ronnie Munroe 
(Parlophone). For hot jazz numbers, now so fashion- 
able, there is nothing quite equal to the Parlophone 
group, Frankie Trumbauer’s for a band and Boyd 
Senter, Ed. Lang and the others for extraordinary 
solo work. 

Piano Jazz. The Brunswick list for exhibition num- 
bers; examples—Mine and Pianotrope. The Parlo- 
phone list for dancing numbers, of which there are 
many. 

POSTSCRIPT. 

Orchestral. I have heard the December Parlophone 
issue. They are described as New electrical record- 
ings, and rightly so; they are extraordinarily good. 
Get Parsifal (4s. 6d.) for a beginning. 

Spoken Records. In the near future Miss Fay 
Compton’s exquisite ‘* little kiddie ”’ recitations will 
be issued by Edison-Bell; there will also be a group 
by Mabel Constanduros. 

Czecho-Slovakian. The Edison-Bell group, made 
on the spot, will be issued in a few months. The vocal 
work will be a surprise to many, and a great treat. 


H. T. Barwnetr. 
S £ 


Schumann's Fantaste 


It is good news that the Polydor records of Schumann’s 
Fantasie for the Pianoforte, Op. 17, played by Walter Rehberg, 
which the Editor commended very strongly in September 
(p. 133) are to be issued on Brunswick records. 


Armistice Night 

Those who treasure the personal touch in recording will find 
the singing of Song Memories of the War by the audience 
(H.M.V. B.2637), followed by the arrival and speech of the 
Prince of Wales (R.B.2628) a really vivid recalling of Armistice 
Night at the Albert Hall. Another useful record to keep for 
the right occasion is God Save the King and God bless the Prince 
of Wales played by the Coldstream Guards Band on H.M.V. 
B.2613, which rumour says was made or re-made at the urgent 
suggestion by one of our readers who could not play the 
National Anthem himself. 


The Fourth Symphony of Brahms 


Our sympathies go very readily to the Editor of the British 
Musician, whose long and exceptionally valuable analysis of 
the Brahms Fourth Symphony records (H.M.V.) is marred 
by one of the many musical illustrations, which is printed upside 
down. ‘He went giddy when he saw what had happened.”’ 
How it happened is explained in a prefatory note, as felicitous 
in its way as the article itself, which started in the December 
number and is being continued this month, to the great benefit 
of everyone who has the records. 


“Everything for the Gramophone” 


The 1928 booklet issued by the Gramophone Exchange 
from the new headquarters at 121, Shaftesbury Avenue, 
W.C. 2, is no less necessary for reference purposes than its 
predecessors. 
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NOVICE 


CORNER 


By F%. 


‘* Be patient with the novice. Put up even with his ‘ little 
learning.’ Do not think you have converted anybody until you 
have seen him a considerable way along the road of salvation.’’— 


CoMPTON MACKENZIE, in THE GRAMOPHONE, March 1926. 


HE GRAMOPHONE and its staff have long passed the 
Rubicon. Faithful readers of five years’ standing read 
the Expert Committee’s higher mathematics with as 
much comprehension as the Man in the Street does his foot- 
ball special. Mr. Wilson’s technicalities are mere child’s play 
to the gramophonists of the old brigade. 

But what of the new reader—the tyro who can’t tell an 
ohm from a megohm, and to whom a potentiometer might 
mean almost anything ? As well plunge a boy into sixth form 
on his first day at school. 

Novice Corner is intended for those who know little about 
the technique of the gramophone, for those who have been 
advised to subscribe to the paper because they have just 
been given or have bought a machine and a few dozen records, 
for those who are musical and have just been half-converted, 
and for those who are not exactly musical but enjoy music and 
want to get the best out of their gramophones. It is also for 
those who are prejudiced against the gramophone and hate 
the sound of its name as much as the noise they think it makes. 
I want to convert these people, because I am a convert myself, 
and you know what zeal that implies. 

There was a time, not so long ago either, when the 
gramophone was regarded, in unmusical homes, as an article 
of furniture fitfully made use of, but generally neglected. 
It was brought out to heal a languishing conversation or to 
kill a dull one; its position in the family was ambiguous ; 
it was tolerated in dark corners of the drawing-room, but not 
encouraged, except when the young people wanted to dance, 
and it could be useful. In musical homes it was perhaps 
rightly not regarded at all, except as something painful, 
occasionally encountered by mistake. The idea of getting any 
aesthetic pleasure from a gramophone was not born until— 
until when ? And why ? 

I believe it was the Columbia surface which created the 
vogue among music lovers. Before that comparatively silent 
surface appeared, few musical people had been able to listen 
without suffering to a record, however good the music upon it. 
Even the Flonzaley Quartet, playing scraps from the classics, 
could hardly combat the excruciating scratch of past days. 
Some people tried to imagine they were listening through a 
shower of rain, but the majority gave it up until the Columbia 
surface burst upon the world almost simultaneously with the 
Lener Quartet. 

The gramophone immediately went up in the social scale. 
It ceased to be a piece of furniture and became a valued 
instrument. All the gramophone companies began to reduce 
their scratch, and poured out a flood of glorious sound in 
which chamber music played an important part. Though 
classical music does not produce the huge dividends paid 
the companies in these days, it is not issued at a loss, as it 
was formerly, for the sake of a few enthusiasts who perhaps 
wanted to get a faint impression of the Flonzaley Quartet, or 
to recall the enchanting figure of Mrs. Gordon Woodhouse 
sitting at her harpsichord. 

The Lener Quartet have popularised chamber music. They 
play fruitily and emotionally; though the academic may 
wince at their interpretation of parts of Beethoven, thank 
goodness to us their records are pure joy. No doubt a dose of 
Flonzaley, London, Virtuoso, or Spencer Dyke is advisable 
occasionally. 


A year or so after the elimination of the scratch came 
electric recording—that is, recording with microphone instead 
of a horn, on the wireless principle. The effect on orchestral 
recording especially was miraculous. Old recordings were 
scrapped, and everybody bought discs of Albert Coates or 
Mengelberg conducting Beethoven and Wagner, Brahms and 
Mozart. 

The life of the gramophone is never dull. It is ever 
climbing to greater heights, and we are always on the verge of 
great discoveries. I have mentioned the principal innovations 
of the last few years in this short introduction to Novice 
Corner—the improvement in surface and the coming of electric 
recording, but they are only the beginning. There are a lot 
of new things in the near future. 


Needles. ! 

From the novice’s point of view the needle is the first thing 
to study—as soon, that is, as he has mastered the art of putting 
on a record. One lady I know was under the impression 
that the needle should be settled safely in its place on the 
record before the motor was set going. She thought it 
exceedingly risky to put it on when the turn-table was swinging 
round at such a rate. When she was shown how to edge the 
needle into the first groove and so avoid damaging the record 
by dropping it on, she still looked doubtful ; even when she 
was persuaded to let her turn-table revolve at its full speed, 
she could not resist detaining it with one hand when she did 
apply the needle; so her records began in one key, and 
went up through several others before they arrived at full 
speed and the right key, a very painful business. But she 
was exceptionally timorous, and I am sure there is no need 
for me to advise anybody to wait till the motor gives the 
special purr that means it is going full speed before edging 
on the needle. 

There is an immense variety of needles on the market, 
and that is why I advise the novice to study them. Because 
the only comparatively safe thing for a novice to study is the 
needle. It is better not to dabble in sound-boxes till you 
have dabbled in needles. You have probably got a very 
good sound-box already, and there is no necessity to become 
entangled with others yet awhile. 

Most of the companies make their own needles, and the 
most commonly used is the loud or medium tone, which is 
only meant to be used on one side of a record, and should 
only be so used if you value your record. I will go further 
than this. There are many forms of so-called ““ semi- 
permanent ’’ needles which, the makers claim, will play six, 
ten, or even twenty records without changing. They are 
actually more expensive than the “ once only needles, 
though relatively cheaper. But I have expert opinion behind 
me when I assert that if you value your record you will use 
semi-permanent needles and will use each for only one side of 
a record. This is caution, not exaggeration. It is like the 
injunction to drive your new car for the first 500 miles at 
15 miles an hour. 

Needles, even semi-permanent ones, are cheap: records are 
expensive. A lavish attitude towards needles is the shrewdest 
economy. Of the semi-permanent makes, the Cliftophone 
Trumpeter and the Petmecky are probably the loudest, suitable 
for orchestral and band records, while the Cliftophone Arrow 
gives medium volume such as many people prefer in these 
days of super-recording. All three are arrow-shaped, and 
should be used broadside on for maximum volume, edge on 
for minimum. 

Needles that have always been my favourites are the Chromic, 
made by the Edison Bell Company. They are beautiful 
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golden needles, elegant and rich, but not as expensive as 
they look. In fact, not expensive at all. They give a very 
good tone, and are pleasant to handle. There is also the 
Sympathetic Chromic, which is the essence of delicacy, and 
especially good for piano records. It is as fine as a sewing 
needle, and has its own “ grip,’ which in turn fits into the 
socket of your sound-box. Another needle of the same kind 
is the Euphonic. Both are rather tiresome to use because of 
their smallness. 

The fibre needle may be described as the connoisseur’s 
needle. It is made of bamboo and in shape is triangular. If 
your sound-box is cut for fibre it would be interesting to try 
it, fitting the needle into the socket with the sharp point 
downwards. When you buy a packet you must also buy a 
fibre cutter, because when the point is worn you do not throw 
the needle away, but go on cutting it until you have cut it 
short. And the more you cut it, the better and louder the 


2 


tone, till you get to three-eighths of an inch, when you must 
discard it. With fibre there is little surface noise, and you get 
the purest music, but it does not always hold out against 
intense vibration. For instance, a tenor at his loudest will 
nearly always dull the point. But a fibre needle at its best 
is hard to beat. It is likely to become an absorbing passion, 
and when it has, there is no end to the excitement. All kinds 
of dope is given to these needles, and they re-act differently 
to each one. Besides which, they are affected by weather, 
and on some damp days they refuse to do any work at all. 
Temperamental, but exceedingly interesting. 

Will novices be kind and suggest subjects for short articles 
on this page? I should welcome illuminating suggestions 
and correspondence, which should be addressed to 


NOVICE CORNER, THE GRAMOPHONE, 
58, Frith Street, W.1 
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RELIABLE ELECTRIC GRAMOPHONE MOTOR 
By OUR EXPERT COMMITTEE 








HE requirements for a really good electric gramophone 
motor are that it should run in silence on any electric 
supply ; that it should be capable of driving the turn- 
table at a constant speed, however severe the conditions 
imposed by the soundbox and the record, and however liable 
to fluctuation may be the electricity supply ; and that it should 
be able to do this all day long, if need be, without overheating. 
The ‘‘ Era”? motor admirably fulfils these conditions. It 
runs, inaudibly, on any direct or alternating voltage from 
80 upwards, and this voltage may be deliberately varied by 
as much as 10 per cent. without affecting the speed of the 
turntable. (The law requires that the variations in commercial 
supply voltages shall not exceed 4 per cent., so that there is an 
ample margin.) Unlike many unsuccessful motors which we 
have tried, the ‘“‘ Era ”’ is properly proportioned and the makers 
claim for it that it will run for weeks on end without over- 
heating. After a number of test runs, each of several hours’ 
duration, we believe them. 


The equipment, sold by the Cromwell Engineering Co. for 
£10, includes a turntable, a speed regulator, and a lamp which 
serves the double purpose of reducing the supply voltage to 
the correct value of some 26 volts or so and also of providing 
a useful light for the cabinet of the machine. The motor is 
mounted on swivel bearings and the rubber driving wheel is 
held in firm contact by means of a spring anchorage with a 
flange cast on the underside of the turntable. The governor 
mechanism is associated with the turntable itself and does not 
act directly on the motor, a feature which is probably responsi- 
ble for the excellent speed regulation achieved. The current 
consumption is 0°4 ampere, so that on 100 volts the “ Era” 
motor will give about 25 hours of service for the price of one 
unit, or, shall we say, for the price of one very small drink. 
Bearing in mind that it would take us about one hour of winding 
to run a spring-driven motor for the same length of time, we 
may confidently expect to save on the drinks what we lose on 
the roundabouts. 
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National Gramophonic Society Notes 


Next Meeting 

There will be an informal meeting of members of the Society 
at Murdoch’s Salons, 463, Oxford Street, W. 1, on Wednesday, 
January 11th, at 6.30 p.m., for the purpose of playing through 
consecutively the latest recordings. The closure will be 
enforced at 8 p.m. 

This, of course, refers only to N.G.S. records, not to the 
ordinary recital of the month’s new records, which Messrs. 
Murdoch give on the first Wednesday of the month, January 4th. 


The Last Meeting 


On Armistice Day, at 7 p.m., about a hundred and fifty 
members of the Society were welcomed by the Secretary at 
Murdoch’s Salons in Oxford Street. Three members of the 
Advisory Committee were present, Mr. W. W. Cobbett, Mr. 
W. R. Anderson, and Mr. Spencer Dyke, and after listening 
to a record of the Brahms Piano Quartet, which had just arrived 
from the factory, the audience were delighted to hear Miss 
Ethel Bartlett and Mr. Rae Robertson, who kindly came to 
play Bax’s Moy Mell and Mozart’s Sonata in D major for two 
pianos (provided by Messrs. Murdoch). After the Secretary 
had made a few statements, and answered a few questions, 
he made way for Mr. P. Wilson, who had installed a *‘ Gramo- 
Electric Amplifier No. 1,’’ as described by the Expert Committee 
in the Christmas Number, and was able to demonstrate its 
reproduction of gramophone records and of the concert which 
was being broadcast by the B.B.C. from Queen’s Hall. 
Unfortunately, a faulty component part, which was not traced 
till afterwards, made the reproduction disappointing to Mr. 
Wilson, who was mystified at the time, and to some of the 
audience, who had expected much; and the interest which 
was shown in a subsequent demonstration of Mr. Balmain’s 
gramophone—the commercial model which is on sale at 
Murdoch’s—indicated that electrical reproduction is not 
going to divert the attention of everyone from the merits of 
the present methods. A hearty vote of thanks to Mr. A. T. 
Evans (of Murdoch’s), and to the others who had laboured to 
make the meeting a success, was passed with enthusiasm. 


The ‘Poltronieri Quartet 


The presence of the Poltronieri String Quartet from Milan 
for a brief week at the end of November created rather a 
stir in London musical circles, and we were fortunate enough 
to secure a recording of an exquisite Boccherini quartet— 
still in manuscript—which they broadcast on the 20th. It 
occupies two 12-inch records, and is just one of those works 
more suited to the elastic methods of the N.G.S. than to the 
heavier machinery of the recording companies. 


New ‘Records 


The century was reached on November 23rd, in the middle 
of Haydn’s London Symphony, and the subsequent recording 
of Bax’s Moy Mell and Brahms’s Variations on a Theme by 
Haydn brought the total of N.G.S. records up to 104, of 
which all since No. 57 (the Schube¥%t Quartet) were made 
electrically. 


Mr. fohn Barbirolh 


Members may fairly take a vicarious pride in the recent 
achievements of the conductor of the N.G.S. Orchestra, both 
with the B.N.O.C. and as deputy for Sir Thomas Beecham 
at the London Symphony Orchestra concert at Queen’s Hall 
on December 12th He was clearly in vein during the two 
recording sessions, in which eight records were made, one 
more than last year. 


Brahmss Variations 


When it came to the recording of the Mozart Sonata in 
D major for two pianos, which Miss Ethel Bartlett and Mr. 
Rae Robertson played to members at the meeting at Murdoch’s, 
it was found that the work could not be divided into four 
12-inch sides, but would take six 10-inch sides. Since some- 
thing like a vow had been taken not to confuse our issues with 
10-inch records, it was decided to substitute Brahms’s 
Variations on a Theme by Haydn, Op. 56, a glorious work which 
the same players had made the central feature of their Wigmore 
Hall recital on November 9th. This decision will, it is hoped, 
meet the wishes of the majority of members. 


Comments 


‘**T am charmed with the Corelli, Debussy and Delius records, 
and have only one criticism to make: the surface of the 
records falls very short of the perfection of the performance, 
which is really a great shame. I found I obtained the best 
effects with ‘* Astra ”’ latest No. 4 box and Edison Bell Chromic 
loud needles.’’—G. H. Laxton. 

“I think some of the latest N.G.S. records wonderfully 
fine. The Brahms Horn Trio is an especial favourite. I was 
very much impressed by the wonderful pianissimo in the Mozart 
Symphony. None of the recording firms seems to venture a 
real softness like this.’’—Harold Chitty. 

“The Sonatine has a capital performance by Kathleen Long, 
with the right crispness and clarity. The tone is well 
reproduced.” — The Musical Times. 

‘** As I have previously written criticising some of the N.G.S. 
records on the matter of scratch it is only fair that I should 
record my satisfaction with the second and third movements 
of the Ravel Sonatine (No. 87). The scratch is much reduced 
—to a point at which criticism is uncalled for. The recording 
is beyond praise. . . .”,—H. V. Henniker. 

‘“‘ At first playing the last part of the Bax Quintet strikes 
me most forcibly. It is magnificent. The recording through- 
out the series is excellent, and the surface noise does not seem 
to be quite so conspicuous. The Ravel Quartet is delicious, 
and I know it will soon be one of my favourite pieces. . . .””— 
Rev. W. Arthur Clementson. 


Old Stock 


Since storage room at 58, Frith Street is hard to find, it is 
proposed to offer all the remaining stock of pre-electric records 
next month to the readers of THE GRAMOPHONE. It is pre- 
sumed that all members have the older records, or do not 
wish to have them; but if this is not the case this is the last 
chance that they will have—and the price is 4s. a 12-inch and 
2s. 6d. a 10-inch record, post free in the United Kingdom. 

The records to be cleared are :— 

Elgar, Piano Quintet (Nos. 37-41). 
Brahms, Clarinet Quintet (Nos. 42-46). 
Mozart, Clarinet Quintet (Nos. 47—50). 
Vaughan Williams, Phantasy Quintet (Nos. 54, 55). 
Schubert, String Quartet (Nos. 31-36). 
Purcell, Fantasies (Nos. 51*, 52*). 
Goossens, Violin Sonata (56). 
Orlando Gibbons (Nos. 29, 30*). 
Raff and Rubinstein (No. 7). 
* 10-inch records. 


There are only a few sets of these thirty records left. Please 
order at once if you wish to secure any. 


[All Communications should be addressed to the Secretary 
N.G.S., 58, Frith Street, London, W.1.] 
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OPERATIC TITLES Conta) 


Compiled by H. F. V. LITTLE 


[The object of this series of contributions is to assist those whose lack of familiarity with the operas or with the various 
languages tn which the airs are sung leads to confusion of mind when confronted by unrecognised titles in the catalogues. ] 


TOSCA. 
Music by G. Puccini to libretto by Illica and Giacosa. 
Act I. The Church of Sant Andrea alla Valle. 


1. Cavaradossi. Recondita armonia (Dammi i colori). O 
de beautés égales. Wie sich die Bilder gleichen. Strange 
harmony of contrasts. 


2to 7. Duet for Tosca and Cavaradossi. 

2. Tosca. Perche chiuso? Tu t’enfermes ? Eingeschlos- 
sen ? Why lock the door ? os 

3. Tosca. Ora stammi a sentir. Ecoute-moi maintenant. 
Nun hor’ mich an. And now listen to me. 

4. Tosca. Nonlasospiri. Notre doux nid. Von unser’m 
Hauschen. Dost thou not long. 


Quelle est cette 
Pray who is 


5. Tosca. Chi e quella donna bionda ? 
belle blonde? Wen stellt jene blonde Dame ? 
that fair-haired woman ? 

6. Tosca. Ah, quegli occhi! 
Augen! Ah, those eyes! 

7. Cavaradossi. Quale 
yeux. Mit deinem Augen. 

8. Scarpia. Tosca divina. 
Tosca divinest. 

9. Te Deum scene. Scarpia, Spoletta and chorus. 

9. Scarpia. Tre sbirri, una carozza (Va, Tosca!). Trois 
sbires, une chaise (Va, Tosca!). Drei Hascher, mit einem 
Wagen (Geh’, Tosca!). Three agents and a close carriage 
(Go, Tosca). 


Ah, ces yeux-la! Ach, die 


occhi al mondo. Mais 
No eyes on earth. 
Tosca divine. 


quels 


O meine Teure. 


Act II. The Farnese Palace; Scarpia’s apartments. 


10. Scarpia. Ella verra, per amor del suo Mario (Ha pit 
forte sapor). Elle viendra, et l’amour de son Mario (Et remets- 
lui ce mot). Sie kommt, bestimmt bei der Liebe zu Mario 
(Spat in der Nacht ist’s). She will come, for the sake of her 
Mario. 

11. Scarpia. Cantabile Scarpia; solo de Scarpia; Szene 
des Scarpia. Gia! Mi dicon venal (Se la giurata fede). Oui, 
l’on me dit venal (Si pour de beaux yeux). Sei’s! Man sagt 
mir nach (Soll die beschworne Pflicht). Venal my enemies call 
me (No; if my plighted fealty). 

Note. 10 and 11 are listed as Szene des Scarpia, I and II. 

12. Tosca. Preghiera. Priere de Tosca. Tosca’s prayer. 
Vissi d’arte, vissi d’amore. D’art et d’amour. Nur der 


Schénheit. Love and music. 
Act III. A platform of Castle Sant? Angelo. 
13. Cavaradossi. FE lucevan le stelle. Le ciel _ Iluisait 
d’étoiles (Air de la lettre). Und es blitzten die Sterne. When 


the stars were brightly shining. 

14 to 18. Duet for Tosca and Cavaradossi. 

14. Cavaradossi. Scarpia benigno? Clémence étrange. 
Scarpia befreit mich ? Scarpia showed mercy ? 

15. Cavaradossi. O dolei mani. O douces mains. Die 
zarten Hande. O gentle hands. 

16. Cavaradossi. Amaro sol per te. C’est pour toi. 
Nur deinetwegen wollt’ ich. The sting of death. 

17. Tosca. E non giungono. Ils ne viennent pas. Sie 
kommen noch nicht. And they come not. 


18. Both. Trionfal, di nuova speme. Hosanna! c’est 
lespérance. Komm’, o Tag! MHoffend entgegen. Farewell 
pain! Every feeling. 


DIE ZAUBERFLOTE. 


Fr. La Flaite Enchantée. Jtal. Il Flauto Magico. Eng. The 
Magic Flute. 
Music by W. A. Mozart to libretto by Schikaneder. Quotations 


marked* are from the ‘‘ Old Vic.”’ version by E. J. Dent. 

Act I. 
Papageno-Lied. Der Vogelfanger bin ich, 
ja. Gente, € qui luccellator. Je suis le joyeux oiseleur, or 
C’est l’oiseleur, oui, me voila! Now tell me, did you ever see ?* 
or A fowler bold in me you see. 

2. YTamino. Bildnisarie Taminos. Dies’ Bildnis ist 
bezaubernd schén. O cara immagine e senza eguale. Jamais 
dans son réve un poéte, or O charme, 6 pur enchantement. O 
loveliness beyond compare,* or O wondrous beauty, past 
compare. oak | 

3. Queen (recit.). O zitt’re nicht. Ne 
tremble pas. Be not afraid.* 

4. Queen (air). Arie der K6énigin der Nacht; aria della 
regina; air de la reine de la nuit; Queen of the Night’s air. 
Zum Leiden bin ich auserkoren. Infelice, sconsolata. Cruel! 
je t’offre ma tendresse, or Je pleure ma fille chérie. All joy 
from me has now departed,* or To sorrow now my days are 
fated, or My days, alas, are spent in sorrow. 

5. Papageno (duet with Pamina). Bei Mannern welche 
Liebe fiihlen. La dove prende amor ricetto. Ton cceur 
m’attend, or Au coeur de homme qu ‘il enflamme. The 
kindly voice of Mother Nature,* or The manly heart that claims 
our duty. 

6. Tamino (recit.). O ewige Nacht! 
c’est trop durer! or O longue nuit! 
Darkness profound. 

7. Tamino (air). 


1. Papageno. 


Non pavantar. 


O strani detti! Oh 
O endless night !* or 


Wie stark ist doch dein Zauberton. Quel 
suono ohimeé, quel suon, perché. Que de beautés suivent mes 
pas, or Ah, que ne puis-je sur ma fiatte. O voice of magic 
melody,* or Thy magic tones shall speak for me. 


Act II. 


8. Sarastro (and chorus). Arie des Sarastro; invocation. 
O Isis und Osiris, schenket. Possenti Numi, Oside, Osiri. 
Isis! c’est lheure ot sur la terre, or O Isis, Osiris, Dieux 
sages. O hear us, Isis and Osiris,* or O Isis and Osiris, lead ye. 

9. Priests’ duet. Bewahret euch vor Weibertiicken. Fug- 
gite, o voi, belta fallace. Un coeur prudent doit se défendre, 
or Se défier des ruses de femmes. Beware the wiles of woman’s 
weaving,* or My son, beware of woman’s falsehood. 

10. Monostatos. Alles fiihlt der Liebe Freuden. Regna 
amor in ogni loco. Sans aimer pourrait-on vivre? or Tout 
dans la nature entiére. All confess the tender passion. 

11. Queen. Arie der Kénigen der Nacht, etc., as in 4; 
Rache-Arie; vengeance aria. Der Hdlle Rache kocht in 
meinem Herzen. Gli angui d’inferno. Oui, devant toi tu 
vois une rivale ! or De ces outrages, vengez-vous, ma fille! 
I’ll have revenge, no longer can I bear it,* or The pangs of hell 
are raging in my bosom. 

12. Sarastro. Arie des Sarastro. In diesen heil’gen 
Hallen. Qui sdegno non s’accende. La haine et la colere, or 
Dans ce séjour tranquille. Weknow no thought of vengeance, * 
or Within this sacred (or hallowed) dwelling, or Within these 
sacred bowers, or Who treads the path of duty, ete. 
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13. Trio (drei Knaben ; three genii). Seid uns zum zwei- 
tenmal willkommen. Gli fan ritorno, i genii amici. Rassurez 
votre 4me inquiéte, or O voyageurs, salut encore. Yet once 


again we come to greet ye. 

14. Pamina. Arie der Pamina; airde Pamina; Pamina’s 
air. Ach, ich fihl’s, es ist verschwunden. Ah, lo so, pili non 
m’avanza. C’en est fait, la réve cesse, or Ah, l’ingrat, par son 
silence. Ah, ‘tis gone, ‘tis gone for ever,* or Hours of joy for 


ever banished. 

M15. Chorus(priests). Priesterchor ; choeur des prétres. O 
Isis und Osiris, welche Wonne! Grand’ Isi, grand Osiri, 
alfin smarrito. Noble Isis, grand Osiris, jour prospére! or 
O sainte Isis, Osiris, jour de gloire! O Isis and Osiris, day of 


glory ! 


ese 


16. Papageno. Arie des  Papageno; couplets de 
Papageno. Ein Madchen oder Weibchen. Colomba o tor 
torella. La vie est un voyage, or C’est l'amour d’une belle. 
"Tis love, they say, love only,* or A maiden fair and slender. 


17. Duet (zwei Geharnischten; two men in armour). 
Der welcher wandert diese Strasse. Chi in queste sponde. Toi 
qui prétends venir 4 nous, or Ici la route s’ouvre &4 vous. Who 
treads the path of toil, or He who would wander. 

18. Papageno. Airde Papageno. Papagena! Weibchen. 
Tatibchen, meine Schéne! (Gute Nacht, du falsche Welt) ! 
Papagena ! cara, bella tortorella! Papagena! chére femme! 
disparue! or Chere belle tourterelle! Papagena! Wifie, 
Darling! 


TRANSLATIONS 


(Contributed by H. F. V. LITTLE) 


SI LA RIGUEUR 
(Se oppressi ognor; Se il rigor; Wenn ew’ger 
Hass; Though faithless men; Though bitter 


wrong) 
(La Juive—L’Ebrea—Die Jiidin—The Jewess—Halévy). 





Allin, Col., L. 1996, 12in., d.s., 1. blue 
Helgers, Polydor, 65730, 12in., d.s., black. 
Mardones, Col., A.5202, 12in., d.s., l. blue. 
Mayr, Polydor, 65652, 12in., d.s., black. 
Murray-Davey, Voc., A.0254, 12in., d.s., pink. 
Pinza, H.M.V., D.A.907, 10in., d.s., red. 
Radford, Zono., G.O.32, 10in., d.s., red. 


Si la rigueur et la vengeance 
Wenn ew’ger Hass, gliihende Rache 
If harshness and vengeance 


Leur font hair ta sainte loi, 
Sie Christenpflicht verachten lehrt, 
Make them hate Thy holy lau, 


Que le pardon et la clémence, 
Werde, so schwer sie sich vergangen, 
May pardon and clemency, 


:} Mon Dieu, |: les rameénent en ce jour vers toi! 
:| Mein Gott, |: innen Gnade von dir gewahrt. 
O God, lead them on this day to Thee! 


Que le pardon et la clémence, 
Werde, so schwer sie sich vergehen, 


O mon Dieu, les ramenent vers toi, 
Von dir ihnen Gnade gewahrt, 


:| Mon Dieu, |: les rameénent en ce jour vers toi! 
:| Mein Gott, |: innen Gnade von dir gewahrt ! 


Rappelons-nous son précepte sacré, 
Wiirdig der heiligen Lehre zu sein, 
Let us recall His holy precept, 


Ouvrons nos bras a lenfant égaré ; 
Soll jeder Christ auch dem Feinde verzeih’n ; 
Let us open our arms to the wandering child ; 


Nous rappelant son précepte sacré, 
Wiirdig der heiligen Lehre zu sein, 


Remembering His holy precept, 


Ouvrons nos bras a l'enfant égaré. 
Soll jeder Christ auch dem Feinde verzeih’n. 
Let us open our arms to the wandering child. 


Si la rigueur... . ete. 


CRUCIFIX 


Poem by Victor Hugo. Music by J. Faure. 





Gluck and Homer, H.M.V., D.B.575, 12in., d.s., red. 
Caruso and Journet, H.M.V., D.B.591, 12in., d.s., red. 
McCormack and Werrenrath, H.M.V., D.A.172, 10in., 


d.s., red. 
Williams and Radford, H.M.V., D.B.446, 12in., d.s. red. 


:| Vous qui pleurez, venez a ce Dieu, car il pleure. 
You who weep, come to this God, for He weeps. 


Vous qui souffrez, venez a lui, car il guérit. : 
You who suffer, come unto Him, for He cures. 


:| Vous qui tremblez, :| venez 4 lui, |: car il sourit. |: 
You who tremble, come unto Him, for He smiles. 


Vous qui passez, venez & lui, :| car il demeure. |: 
You who perish, come unto Him, for He endures. 


:| Vous qui passez, venez a lui, car il demeure, |: 


Car il demeure. Venez, car il demeure. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 
De Gustibus Non Est Disputandum. 


[All letters and manuscripts should be written on one side only of the 
paper and should be addressed to the Editor, The Gramophone, 58, Frith 
Street, London, W.1. The writer's full name and address must be given. 
A stamped envelope must be enclosed if an answer or the return of the manu- 
script is desired. The Editor wishes to emphasise the obvious fact that the 
publication of letters does not imply his agreement with the views expressed 


by correspondents. | 


ORGANS AND ORGAN MUSIC. 
(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 


Dear Sir,—Mr. Latham’s arguments are unsound. What 
analogy of conditions can there be said to be between Bach 
writing for the organ of his time and Reger or myself writing 
for the organ of ours ? Equally unsound is your contributor’s 
analogy of the horse, an animal organism over whose structure 
we have, for all practical purposes, no power, as compared with 
the organ, an inanimate mechanism susceptible of alteration 
and development. 

As I have had occasion to remark elsewhere, immediately 
composers start expanding the technical and expressive resources 
of music there arises the howl that they are making remarks 
beyond the scope of the instrument concerned. Very likely. 
It is largely by making such demands that improvements have 
been brought about, bringing them within the scope of the 
instrument. The organ has to some extent reversed the 
position, for the inventiveness of builders has tended to out- 
strip the demands of composers, who, with the exception of 
Reger, have not availed themselves to anything like the extent 
they might have done of the increased resources of the in- 
strument, my own Symphony being the only important work 
since Reger’s Opus 132b, the magnificent Fantasiaand Fugue, 
dedicated to Strauss, that demands and fully exploits the re- 
sources of the modern instrument. Had composers heeded the 
wails of ‘“‘impossible”’ and “ unplayable”’ that arise from 
the Peter Lathams and their kindred all down musical history 
we should, as a French critic once remarked to me, still be 
technically at the stage of the five-finger exercise. We should 
also still be using dulecimers and panpipes. 

I am sure I do not know who the “ we”’ may be who “ are 
compelled to withhold justice ” from Reger—as far as I myself 
am concerned my feelings in the matter have been so perfectly 
summed up in those superb lines of ‘‘ Paradise Regained ’’— 

‘* And what delight by such to be approved 

‘** To live upon their tongues and be their talk, 

‘‘Of whom to be dispraised were no small praise ’’— 

that nothing is left to add. But in music-loving circles in 
Germany, Austria and Holland, Reger, like Mahler and Busoni, 
is generally recognised as one of the great masters of modern 
music. 
TI like Mr. Latham’s petit air of patronage and kindly con- 
descension ... ‘‘ I must add, however, in fairness (my italics) 
to Reger, that his output includes some things which even I 
can enjoy...” 

Yes, I admit Reger does sometimes let you down badly. 

Yours faithfully, 


London, N.W.1. KarkKHOSRU SORABJI. 





[Mr. Latham, nothing daunted, replies as follows :— 

‘*T am sorry Mr. Sorabji does not like my introducing Bach 
into our discussion, If he will refer to his previous letter he 
will find that he has only himself to thank, for I mentioned 
no works by Bach except the two that Mr. Sorabji had so 
unfortunately chosen in support of his own case. 

It is true that the organ is ‘an inanimate mechanism sus- 
ceptible of alteration and development,’ and when [ hear an 
organ on which loud, fast music of a complex kind does not 
remind’ me of a circus horse galumphing about on its hind 


legs I will abandon my analogy. If Mr. Sorabji desires to 
convince me I suggest he starts with the architects. He and 
they will have to alter considerably most of the cathedrals, 
churches and concert halls of Europe before they are 
acoustically suitable for the music hehasinmind. Afterwards 
the organ builders can get busy. 

Of course all composers worthy of the name have endeavoured 
to expand ‘the technical and expressive resources’ of their 
instruments, but the successful experiments have all been 
tempered with common-sense. The desire for chromatic 
notes on the horn, for instance, was eminently reasonable, 
and was met by the invention of the valve horn, on which the 
notes were made available without seriously interfering with 
the characters of the instrument. But if any one has ever 
demanded a horn that will trill on a top G like a piccolo the 
common-sense of mankind has ignored him, realising that such 
@ trill is not in accordance with the nature of the horn. Let 
Mr. Sorabji experiment by all means ; but he must not expect 
us to accept his results until he can convince us that his music 
‘comes off.’ There have been great innovaters among the 
composers of history, but I am bound to remind him that there 
have also been cranks, and it is the business of the public and 
the critics to be cautious until they have evidence that they 
are dealing with the genuine article. 

Mr. Sorabji wonders who the ‘‘we’’ may be who “ are 
compelled to withhold justice from Reger.’ I can enlighten 
him: I referred to ‘the Peter Lathams and their kindred ’ 
whom he so much dislikes. There are unfortunately quite a 
lot of us, and even Milton’s thunderbolts fail to quell us. Can 
it be because they do not strike us ? 

I am glad Mr. Sorabji likes my ‘ petit air of patronage,’ and 
I agree with him that ‘ Reger does let you down ’ sometimes.— 
a 





FIRST AID FOR ROMANTICS. 
(T'o the Editor of THe GRAMOPHONE.) 


DeEarR Sr1r,—A Realist is a man who likes his records as they 
are; a Romantic wants to do them good. 

You can’t be a Realist nowadays without a Wilson horn ; 
I say this deliberately after much experimenting. At present 
I am working with an H.M.V. No. 32 with Wilson horn, prior 
to reconstructing my previous favourite, which I described in 
the issue of THE GRAMOPHONE for September, 1926. (May I 
remark, incidentally, that even then I did not claim that my 
machine was perfect ; indeed, I mentioned the horn as being 
a probable weak spot; what I tried to do was to draw up a sort 
of preliminary sketch of a specification, including all points that 
I regarded as essential. I need hardly say that the Expert 
Committee have opened my eyes to a number of essentials 
which I had not contemplated.) So far, my best results with 
fibre needles have been obtained with an E.M.G. sound-box, 
specially tuned for fibre. For steel needles, on this combination 
I find the new Columbia sound-box with aluminium diaphragm 
about the best ; but it is closely followed by an old Columbia- 
Rena sound-box with mica diaphragm which I have had for 
many years. This latter is extraordinarily good with 
Sympathetic needles. Generally speaking, the large-type 
sound-boxes do not work well with the narrower tone-arm, but 
I make an exception in favour of the Seymour with the double 
hornite diaphragm, which gives less volume than the others I 
have mentioned, but seems to put through something of the 
“ gritty ’’ quality of strings which I miss with the others. I 
don’t like any of the H.M.V.sound-boxes with this combination ; 
the No. 4 seems to stand up to very loud needles a trifle better 
than any of my fifteen other sound-boxes, but then I don’t care 
for extra loud needles. 

Now for the Romantics—the men who want to smooth the 
stridencies out of strings, and turn flutes into ocarinas and 
commit all the other crimes denounced by the purists. Let it 
be granted that their attitude is immoral, yet to all save the 
most heroic there come moments when we would rather be 
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pleased than edified, when a shrieking accuracy pleases us less 
than a mellow lie. In the hope that before the Editor’s copy 
is addressed to Jethou this communication will be carefully 
blacked out by the censor, I venture to put forward the following 
suggestions for sweeter reproduction. They apply to machines 
with a large and rather rapidly tapering tone-arm ; I haven’t 
tried them out on the newer models yet. 

(1) If you haven't a “ Lifebelt,”’ get one ; if you can’t afford 
it, or if you are afraid of damaging it by constant adjustment to 
different sound-boxes, the next best thing I know is to use 
small lengths of very thick rubber tube, called, I believe, 
‘** Beer Taps.”’ I found them in a rubber shop a few yards from 
the Oxford Street end of Tottenham Court Road—I’m sorry, 
but I can’t recall its name. 

(2) For general effectiveness and pleasantness of reproduction 
on the old style machine I have found nothing to beat the 
Astra No. 4 sound-box, or the Bros, or the Peridulce. They do 
not suit the narrow tone-arm. 

(3) When a sound-box is inclined to be screamy and harsh, I 
have often produced marked improvement by inserting a small 
cube of rubber, about a quarter of an inch long, between the 
diaphragm and the stylus bar. A piece cut off a rubber boot- 
heel does admirably ; it should be cut of such a size as to be 
under slight compression when wedged into position just 
touching the gasket rubber. Sometimes it merely mutes the 
sound; but on other boxes it seems to produce a clearer, 
firmer tone without appreciable loss of volume. The Expert 
Committee will know whether the result is due simply to 
reducing the effective size of the diaphragm, or to some action 
like the bridge of a fiddle, or to other causes unknown to me. 
I don’t ; all I suggest is that it is worth trying with a refractory 
sound-box. 

(4) If the new small-diameter sound-boxes don’t work well 
on your machine try the effect of inserting a small conical 
cardboard tube, two or three inches long, through the rubber 
connection (*‘ Beer Tap” as above) so as to make a steady 
taper from the back of the sound-box to the tone-arm instead 
of a sudden expansion. The ordinary thin postcard provides 
very suitable material. Note that in the H.M.V. No. 4 the 
diameter of the orifice at the back of the box is much smaller 
than that of the connecting tube, so that the cardboard has to 
go well inside the connecting tube, and is preferably reinforced 
by a second strip of cardboard wound round its smaller end 
to make it thick enough to fit smoothly, but firmly. 

(5) I recently produced a similar improvement in a similar 
way on a horn machine in which there was a very sudden 
expansion from the wider end of the tone arm to the horn 
elbow. Iseparated these two component parts with a four-inch 
brass cylindrical tube. Inside this I put a conical tube folded 
out of a sixpenny sheet of alleged tin plate procured at Wool- 
worth’s. 1 first tried out various cardboard cones until I 
struck what seemed the best result, and modelled the metal 
tube accordingly. 

(6) I am well aware that these at best are only makeshifts. 
I put them forward merely as suggestions which may help one 
or two readers to results more agreeable than they are getting 
at the moment. ‘They are not intended to subvert or deny in 
the smallest degree the doctrine of the Expert Committee, in 
which I steadfastly believe. 

Yours faithfully, 
Belfast. F. C. Moore. 


P.S.— Since writing the above I have fitted Mr. Ginn’s special 
hand-made tone arm to my old machine, and with it and the 
Wilson horn I feel now that Heaven is practically no object. 
With the aid of the tuning slide I can satisfy both Realists and 
Romantics—though not at the same time. Mr. Ginn is 
making another sound-box for me for steel needles, but until 
that arrives, the new Columbia sound-box holds the first place 
for steel needles with the new combination, closely followed 
by the Luxus and the Orchorsol. For fibres, Mr. Ginn’s box is 
still easily my best. 

F. C. M. 





PAGLIACCI. 
(Z'o the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 


DeEaR Srr,—Now that the Editor’s, as well as Mr. Klein’s, 
views on the B.N.O.C. Pagliacci are known, will you permit me 
to draw attention to an aspect of these records which neither of 
them has emphasised. 

It seems to me that the successful presentation of the drama 
of Pagliacci in this recording goes beyond the accepted 
limitations of the gramophone. The interest of the actual 
story of the opera never flags and reaches great heights of 
dramatic intensity—notably in the tremendously thrilling 
climax of Sides 14 and 15, when Canio is restrained by Tonio and 
Peppe from stabbing Nedda. Although I am well acquainted 
with the opera, I was quite unprepared for such remarkably 
fine realism in the absence of the aid and glamour of the actual 
stage production. 

I fully expected the Editor’s criticism of the English 
libretto ; but the majority of gramophonists are not polyglots, 
and in spite of the banalities of translation and the undoubted 
fact that Italian is a much better singing language than English, 
it is more pleasing to listen to what we can easily understand 
in our own tongue than it is laboriously to translate unfamiliar 
sounds, though the latter may result from a higher artistic 
standard. 

I, for one, must express myself as delighted with these 
excellent records. Grand opera on this scale for the price of 
jazz is a commendable enterprise which deserves the greatest 
success. 

I am quite pained to read that the Editor finds the Anthems 
on Columbia 9227 dreary. After having been overwhelmed by 
the somewhat sugary atmosphere of the latest Lough, which 
somehow seems to lack the spontaneous ‘‘ unstuntishness ”’ of 
Hear my Prayer, it was a positive relief to hear—and buy— 
the Sheffield Choir disc. But ‘‘there’s no accountin’’”’; I 
also like most of Handel’s music, Clara Butt’s voice, and organ 
solos ! 

Yours faithfully, 


London, 8S.W. 17. JoHN C. W. CHAPMAN. 





PIANOFORTE TONE. 
(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 


, 


Dear Srr,—** Windjammer ”’ is so nice about my “ kind 
words ”’ concerning wind players that I hope he will not consider 
me ungrateful when I say that his remarks about piano tone 
are not clear. He says that a pianist cannot produce “a 
fraction more or less of tone than is produced by the fist of his 
youngest child.’? But surely he can hit harder—and surely a 
great many pianists gain fame by hard hitting? ‘“‘ Volume is 
within his control,’ says our friend. But he immediately 
speaks of the fact that as “‘every note he plays goes through 
its inevitable decrescendo . . ., its original volume cannot be 


maintained.’ How then can the pianist be said fully to control 
the volume ? And in what way is “‘tone’’ not within his 
control ? Does the writer mean quality of tone? If so, surely 


the plainest fact is that it is chiefly in tone-quality that the 
playing of two artists, on the same piano, differs. Listen to 
Myra Hess and Mark Hambourg on a nine-foot grand in Queen’s 
Hall. One never produces bad tone ; the other often does. 
Wherein lies the difference ? It is a big matter to explain ; 
but the best discussion I know is in Matthay’s big book The 
Art of Touch (Longmans). 

May I add that musicians who go much amongst general 
concert attenders are agreed that there is yet far too lax a 
standard as to good tone, especially when bad quality is pro- 
duced by old public favourites, some of whom are far past their 
best. To hear pianists applauded after they have been pro- 
ducing very bad tone is saddening. If we had a little more 
straightforward criticism, the result of keener listening, there 
would be fewer bad pianists. But in order to criticise piano 
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tone one needs to have had long experience of both bad and 
good—and to be unaffected by mere names and publicity ; 
but so long as the art of advertising is pursued with the fervour 
men once gave only to the pursuit of heaven, so long will 
many lovers of “ celebrities’’ refuse to train their ears, by 
rigorous and long-continued discipline, to distinguish between 
pure and impure tone. 


Yours faithfully, 





THE EXCEPTION. 
(J'o the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 

DEAR Sir,—I read, in the Sunday Pictorial of November 13th, 
Mr. Compton Mackenzie’s jibes at women’s want of care of their 
gramophones and records. I am only a ‘“‘ mere woman,”’ 
but I should be ashamed to have taken such little care of the 
records that I had. ‘“ Hardly a single record (in albums) 
that was not warped ”’ is what Mr. Mackenzie owns to in the 
October number of THE GRAMOPHONE. My record collection 
is fairly large—two thousand odd—and very many in albums : 
not one record warped ; ncr have I ever noticed that the records 
belonging to my women friends wobble on the pin! But, alas, 
Mr. Mackenzie cannot even trust us with a sewing machine!! 

Yours faithfully, 
AUGUSTA PENFOLD. 

[In an argumentum ad feminam Mrs. Penfold will obviously 
win. So I shall not risk it. I have no doubt whatever that 
women who own gramophones take as much care of them and 
of their records as men. But what about sisters and wives !— 
C.M.] 





A GENTLE REPROOF. 
(T'o the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 

Dear Sir,—There is one manufacturer who is either a 
diligent reader of back numbers of your magazine or a keen 
student of the Dog. 

There is now on sale a reproducer made exactly to the details 
furnished by me to your Journal, when advising your readers 
some years ago to test my theory of the straight horn. 

It is the Dog picture brought up-to-date. Your readers will 
be amused at the name given to the contraption. It is the 
Scientific Wonderphone ! 

Yours faithfully, 


Ashtead. C. BALMAIN. 





EARLY DAYS. 
(T'o the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 

Dear Srr,—I am writing to thank you for the pleasure and 
profit your magazine THE GRAMOPHONE has given me. I have 
been a subscriber for the last six months. The first copy I 
saw was at a newsagent’s last June, and I found it so interesting 
that I have read every number since. I read your review 
first, then reviews by other critics, the correspondence, then 
the advertisements of records. I have just read your Xmas 
number, and article, ‘‘ Early Days”’; and, as my acquaintance 
with the gramophone goes back a decade earlier, I hope this 
will be my excuse for bothering you with these reminiscences. 
As a boy I remember the first Edison phonograph that came 
here ; it was trundled about the streets, and I spent many of 
my pennies listening to it through the ear-tubes. 

I am a working man, and what you would call an ardent 
gramophile. I bought my first gramophone at Xmas, 1900, 
one of the first on sale here, and the cheapest they had. How 
wonderful it was! I have still some records bought with 
it; they were 7-inch one-sided records made by Berliner. 
Every year I bought about a dozen new records, and for 
several years, until the double-sided came, there was a decided 
improvemert in tone and quality, then for many years no 
great improvement, except modification of the scratch. Then 
wireless and electric-recording came, and now the records are 
wonderful. In 1907 I bought a Junior Monarch H.M.V., with 
brass horn. This I had until last October, when, after reading 


your magazines, I concluded I was not getting the best out 
of my records. I bought a Columbia Grafonola : it’s a wonder- 
ful machine, and J] am as enthusiastic a gramophile (please 
excuse the word) as I was in 1900. Where I have profited by 
reading THE GRAMOPHONE is that before I never knew which 
were the really good records among the lower-priced ones, 
and I got mostly mediocre records, the best. being gone from 
the shops. Since consulting THE GRAMOPHONE, I have 
ordered and bought C.1326, Int. Concert Orch.; B.2409, 
Rosina Torri; E.G.264, Marek Weber; 0.155, Hedges and 
Fields ; 4441, Two Black Crows; C.1402, Int. Concert Orch. ; 
by far the best records I have ever had. I am sending you 
four Berliner records, if you will kind.y accept them, as 
curiosities, and showing difference of twenty-seven years ago. 
How wonderful we thought them ! 
Yours faithfully, 


Guernsey. W. D. Renovr. 





LEON GOOSSENS. 
(Z'o the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 

DeEaAR Srr—I have never yet heard an orchestral record, 
electric or pre-electric, in which it was not possible to tell 
at once whether Mr. Leon Goossens was playing the oboe or 
not. He has played in nearly all the great recording orchestras 
at one time or another. But I confess that I am completely 
baffled by the new Columbia Jupiter Symphony. Can it be that 
he is playing the second oboe? It would be interesting to 
know if other readers who have an ear for his quite unique 
instrument can enlighten us on the point. 

I imagine that there is no other instrumental player living 
whose presence can be detected in a hidden orchestra in the 
way that many London concert-goers can detect Mr. Goossens 
in the first few bars. 

Yours faithfully, 


Sanderstead. (y. A. Boston. 





ANOTHER BOUQUET. 
(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 

DEAR Srr,—In your Editorial of the Christmas Number 
(which appeared attired in a suit as biliously green as the one 
you bought in Bond Street!) you very kindly handed round a 
series of bouquets to various enthusiasts, who have helped to 
make THE GRAMOPHONE what it is. 

I cannot imagine for a moment that a floral tribute from 
myself can have the same value as those so graciously presented 
by yourself, but I should like to offer a few simple daisies and 
buttercups,. gathered in the fields around a colliery village in 
Lancashire, to Mr. Herman Klein, who, in my humble 
opinion, ranks second only to yourself for the valuable 
work he has done. His numerous articles have been invariably 
instructive, helpful and entertaining, and entirely free from that 
pharisaical self-complacency that makes the work of most 
musical critics fit only for the pages of Punch. A few months 
ago I spent a Saturday afternoon quite entranced, listening 
to a series of German lieder sung by Elisabeth Schumann 
at a Mossel Concert in the Philharmonic Hall, Liverpool. 

When I look back only four years, and see where my 
taste in songs lay at that time, 1 am quite amazed by the 
change that has come over my musical opinions; and this 
has been brought about practically exclusively by Mr. Herman 
Klein’s excellent articles. Four years ago Love's old sweet 
song would just about have filled my musical bill; songs 
in Italian were simply rubbish, while German lieder could 
only have been described in language which I am not in the 
habit of using. To-day, thanks to THE GRAMOPHONE in general, 
and Mr. Herman Klein in particular, the situation is completely 
reversed, except that looking back on the way I have come, 
I do not foam at the mouth if some great singer sings Love’s 
old sweet song, knowing that it may be a lowly step on someone’s 
musical ladder. 

Yours faithfully, 


St. Helens, Lancs. SCRUTATOR. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES 


[Each comment or question should be written briefly and clearly 
on a separate slip of paper aad addressed to THE GRAMOPHONE; 
58, Frith Street, London, W. 1, as early as possible in the month, 
Full name and address must in all cases be given for reference. | 





(370) Steel Needles.—Is the use of steel needles, especially 


loud or very loud needles, destructive of records or not? We 
badly need a plain answer to this question.—A.W.H., Rich- 
mond. 

[The plain answer is yes. The extent of the wear, however, 
depends on the instrument, the needle and the record. The 
Expert Committee are preparing a series of articles on this 
subject for publication in the new year. A fibre needle will 
not actually wear a record to any appreciable degree, provided 
the record is kept clean, though it may (and often does) break 
down and in some cases clog the record groove or leave a deposit 
of worn fibre in the groove. This can, however, be removed, 
as has been explained before, though the process is tiresome. 
The point to remember is that if a fibre constantly breaks 
down on any gramophone one can be pretty sure that a steel 
needle would break the record down. Whether a fibre has 
any other advantages is a matter of acute controversy.— 
P.W.] 

(371) Warped Records.—_How can you tell whether a record 
is warped or nor ?—A.W.H., Richmond. 

((1) By observing whether it is flat when looked at edge- 
wise. (2) By placing it on a sheet of plate glass and seeing 
whether it rests in close contact all round. (3) By noticing 
whether the sound-box moves up and down when playing the 
record. If the record is warped the sound-box will move up 
and down more than once per revolution of the turntable. 
To cure warping use the method described on p. 57 of the issue 
for July 1926.—P.W.] 

(372) Record Storage.—-(a) Is the storage of records in 
ordinary envelopes horizontally destructive or actually 
beneficial to them ? (6b) Should albums be stored vertically ? 
—A.W.H., Richmond. 

[(a) It can’t be beneficial ; the storage problem is a negative 
one, 7.e., how to prevent harm. The trouble with storing 
records horizontally in piles is that though the records at the 
bottom may have sufficient pressure on them to keep them flat, 
those at the top have not. The method is so inconvenient, 
too; and there is great risk of damage in hunting about 
amongst piles. (b) Certainly, but the albums should be 
jammed tight against each other. If the width of the hinge of 
the album is greater than the rest it is advisable to put pieces 
of cardboard between the albums so that the pressure is 
communicated to the albums proper and not merely to the 
hinges.—P.W. An article on a simple, cheap and effective 
way of storing records is published elsewhere.—ED.] 


(373) Elgar’s Violin Concerto.—Could not Columbia be 
persuaded to give us a new (and uncut) recording of the Elgar 
violin concerto ? I was introduced to this beautiful work by 
the old record, which I still treasure, by Albert Sammons, 
than whom it could have no nobler interpreter. It seems 
curious that neither the Brahms nor the Tchaikovsky violin 
concerto has been recorded. Yet both are popular— 
especially the latter.—G.T., Croydon. 


(374) Tamagno.—Are Tamagno’s records really pleasant 
to listen to, or is their interest purely historical ?—G.T., 
Croydon. 


(375) Favourite Records.—Here are ten: (1) Amato’s 
Toreador Song “ Eri tu’? (H.M.V.); (2) slow movement of 
the Dvorak ’cello concerto (Parlophone); (3) romanza from 
C minor quartet (Brahms), by Catterall Quartet (H.M.V.) ; 
(4) **‘ Magic Flute ”’ overture conducted by Beecham (Columbia) 
(5) de Gogorza’s “‘ Largo al factotum ”’ and *‘ Eri tu ”’ (H.M.V.) ; 
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(6) G major concerto, Ist movement (Mozart) by d’Aranyi : 
(Vocalion); (7) and (8) Elgar violin concerto, by Albert 
Sammons (Columbia); (9) Wotan’s Farewell, by Kipnis 
(H.M.V.); and (10) the **‘ Oath ”’ duet and ‘‘ Credo ”’ (Otello) 
by Caruso and Ruffo, and Ruffo respectively (H.M.V.).—G.T., 
Croydon. 

(376) Dance Notes.—May I suggest that your dance corre- 
spondent, “‘ J. W.G.,”’ be allowed more scope, and give us more 
detail about dance records? I have nothing but praise for 
his choice, but obviously there is an enormous public for these 
records, and a fuller account of them, I feel sure, would be 
much appreciated. I venture to add also that if vou will 
publish this letter you will find plenty of gramophiles to 
associate themselves with me in what I have written.—A.J.D., 
Brighton. 


(377) Myra Hess.—Has Myra Hess been recorded, and, if so, 
by what company ? If not, is there a record of her arrange- 
ment of Bach’s “‘ Jesu, joy of man’s desiring”? ? Her playing 
of this on the wireless some few weeks back seemed to me the 
most absolutely perfect piece of pure music that I have ever 
heard.—-S.8.B., Balham. 


(378) Best Records Wanted.—Finest all-round records 
wanted of the following artists. Preferably those most suitable 
for the new H.M.V. models. Jeritza, Edvina, Farrar (Gerald- 
ine), Melba, Gluck, Hempel, Destinn, Galli-Curci, Gigli, 
Ansseau, Chaliapine, Schipa, Hislop.—J.C.D., Beccles. 


(379) Best Records Wanted.—The following finest renderings 
wanted. H.M.V. Celebrities preferred—and surfaces taken 
into consideration. Perhaps those best suited to the new 
H.M.V. models. ‘‘Connais-tu le pays’? (Mignon), ‘ Vissi 
d’arte’’ (Tosca), ‘‘One Fine Day ” (Butterfly), ‘* Wanderer’s 
Night Song’ (Schubert), ““Jewel Song” (Faust), ‘‘ Una 
voce poco fa ‘** (Barber of Seville), ‘‘ Serenata’’ (Toselli).— 


J.C.D., Beccles. 


(380) Translations Wanted.—(a) The Death Scene from 
** La Boheme ”’ as rendered by Bori and Schipa, English and 
foreign words. (6b) ‘‘O Patria Mia” from “ Aida,” (¢c) ‘* Ah 
Suicidio ’’ from ‘‘ La Gioconda,’’ English and Foreign words.— 


J.C.D., Beccles. 


(381) A Puzzle.—In my records of the Mozart D minor 
Quartet (Col., L 1965-7), otherwise exquisitely recorded, 
there is a strange and disturbing defect. The music is accom- 
panied by a ceaseless soft percussion. Can it be some kind of 
echo? It commences as soon as the needle finds the groove, 
before the music commences. I think it might be a reverbera- 
tion from the ’cello, but [ am not sure. I have established 
that my machine is not to blame. Perhaps you or some reader 
might be able to help ?—S.8., Kingston. 

(382) Magic Flute Overture.—The Beecham record (see 
October, p. 183) is still listed as Columbia L1001, but the 
record number is L1001 R, R being a new recording. The 
same applies to L1384, Norman Allin, Magic Flute; ‘ O Isis ”’ 
now has a chorus. . . .—E.L.H., Colne. 


(383) Words Wanted.—‘‘ Les Filles de Cadiz’’ (Delibes), 
French and English (Galli-Curci); ‘‘ Elizabeth’s Greeting” 
from ‘‘ Tannhauser’”’ (Wagner), German and English (Miriam 
Licette); “Ah lo so” from ‘‘The Magic Flute’ (Mozart), 
English (Miriam Licette)._-Mrs. Maynard, P.O. Pretoria North, 
Transvaal. 8S. Africa. 


(384) Herbert Cave.—Has this English tenor made any 
records, and, if so, for which company ?—C.R.E., Liverpool. 


(385) Words Wanted.—‘‘ A Vucchella ’’ and “‘O So’e Mio ”’ 
(Caruso); ‘‘ Hark, hark, the lark”’ (Alma Gluck); ‘ Some- 
times in my dreams ’”’ (Eva Turner); “ I'll sing thee songs of 
Araby ”’ (McCormack) ; “* The star of Bethlehem ”’ (Ben Davies); 
‘* Shipmates o’ mine’”’ (Radford): Barcarolle from “ Tales of 
Hoffmann’”’ (Marsh and Dunlap).—C. H. Buchanan, 20, Scott 
Street, Perth, Scotland. 

(386) Words Wanted.—Prize Song and Finale of “ The 
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Mastersingers ’’ (H.M.V.).—H. L. Pot‘ier Smith, 39, Sherrard 
Road, London, E. 7. 


(387) Tudor Music.—I am very interested in the glees and 
madrigals of the Elizabethan period and want to make a 
collection of them; but being overseas I cannot hear the 
records before buying them and have already had some 
disappointments. Can any reader give a selected list of these 
records ?—S.C.S., Shanghai. 

(There is a useful start in Dr. Mead’s article on Part Songs 
jast May, Vol. IV, p. 526.—-Ep.] 


ANSWERS TO QUERIES 


[Answers must be written briefly on separate slips and forwarded 
to THe GRAMOPHONE, 58, Frith Street, London, W.1, as early in the 
month as possible. | 


(492) Best Records Wanted.—(a) Martinelli: ‘‘ Celeste 
Aida’ and *“ O Paradiso’”’: (b) Ruffo, ‘‘ Adamastor,”’ far and 
away his best, then little choice between his ‘** Credo,”’ *‘ Largo 
al factotum ”’ and ‘ Prologue’’: (c) Elman, Nocturnes in E 
flat and D flat ; (d) Kubelik, “* Zapateado,”’ Spanish Dance No. 
8.—W.I.H., Ware. 


(494) Best Records Wanted.—(b) Sembrich, ‘‘ Batti batti ”’ 
and ‘* Ah non giunge’’: (c) De’ Muro, ‘“‘ Ch’ella mi credo ”’ : 
(d) Journet, “‘Cantique de Noél”: (f) De Gogorza, “ La 
Paloma ”’ and ** Deh vieni alla finestra.’—W.I.H., Ware. 


(496) Best Records Wanted.—-(c) ‘“‘ Jewel Song,” Farrar: (d) 
** Micaela’s Air,”’ Alda’s is very good.—W.1I.H., Ware. 

(512) Records Wanted.—Mendelssohn’s ‘* Consolation ’’ Op. 
19, No. 1, is to be found on Victor 18119, 10in., harp solo by 
Francis J. Lapitius of the Philadelphia Orchestra.—T.L., 
Fareham. 

(526) Needle Sockets.—It is with diftidence that I reply to 
P.\W. (p. 126). But does a lathe tool depend on its section 
or even on the area of section? It is the ‘ cutting angle ”’ 
that matters. If the tool is too squarely on, there is 
‘*‘dithering’’ but if the cutting angle is negative, there is 
grinding, but no cutting. The abrasive properties of steel 
are negligible. The sharper any gramophone needle is the 
better, for it is the sides of the point that do the work. I 
intended to get an agate stylus ground to this form but have 
been unable to find the agate grinders again. Agate is not 
only permanent, but its elastic properties might suit a mica 
diaphragm in the same way as steel suits aluminium and 
fibre suits ivory. But there is another re!ation that is more 
important. Fibre is all very well for a small horn and steel 
for the larger horns, but to transmit a large amount of energy 
more rigidity is required in the needle. Agate is more rigid 
than steel.—A.B., Glasgow. 9 

[A lathe tool takes a straight cut: a gramophone needle 
has to follow a wavy groove. There is all the difference in 
the world betwen the two.—P.W.] 
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GRAMOPHONE SOCIETIES’ 
REPORTS. 


As promised long ago, here is the report from the CENTRAL 
LONDON GRAMOPHONE SOCIETY. 


On 4th October an entirely successful trade demonstration 
was given at headquarters, 38a St. George’s Road, Victoria, by 
the Perophone Ltd., of 76, City Road, London, E.C. The 
Company presented three models, two being of the M. P. 10. 
type (console model in Jacobean oak, at £14 14s.), and the 
other being the Company’s very latest effort, a mahogany 
pedestal model fitted with a ‘‘ Crescent’ tone-arm and new 
type amplifier. This latter model won on points, which was 
probably due to the flare of the horn opening forward, whereas 
the console models had flares projecting upwards, the sound 
being reflected forward by one of the two lids. 

The Company preferred to leave the selection of records to 
the Society, so programmes were provided by Miss D. E. 
Jenkins (a committee member) and the writer. Despite 
that the records provided searching tests in almost all depart- 
ments of recorded music, the machines survived the ordeal 
with honours. The Fledermaus Overture by the Staats 
Kapelle Orchestra and the first record of the Casse Novsette 
Suite being rich in the woodwind sections, were preceded by 
H.M.V. Instruments of the Orchestra record (woodwind) in 
order that these two recordings might be better appreciated. 
The Overture was played witha loud steel needle and the Suite 
by the Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra—the premier 
recording orchestra—with a fibre. Both reproduced with 
remarkable fidelity. On the vocal side, Peter Dawson’s Gay 
Highway and Walter Widdop’s A request and I know of two 
bright eyes required no effort on the part of listeners in order 
to catch the words, whilst Galli-Curci in the Shadow Song 
displayed her accustomed vocal agility with wonderful effect. 
Among the instrumental items Rachmaninoff’s Dance of the 
Gnomes supported the case for sparing use of the sustaining 
pedal, the notes ringing out with bell-like clarity, whilst 
Edward Isaacs illustrated some rare half-crown values on 
Regal G.8894. Of the remaining instrumental records Pablo 
Casals’ versions of Le Cygne and the Moment Musical, and the 
Victor Olaf Sextet’s rhythmical efforts with Brahms’s 
Hungarian Dance No. 5 and Moszkowski’s Serenata, lose 
special praise only because of the limitation in the length of 
this report. 

The Secretary, in summing up, remarked that he considered 
the demonstration one of the most successful during the history 
of the Society, which was unanimously agreed by all present. 
Although it is realised that Gramophone Society Columns 
are not provided as a source of free advertisement for manu- 
facturing companies, it would be an injustice by an unbiased 
Gramophone journal to secrete from its readers the existence 
of a remarkably efficient machine after it had been subjected 
to severe tests in the presence of a critical audience. The 
machines were capable of excellent -all-round reproduction, 
using several grades of needles, and from the view-point of 
workmanship and appearance offered value difficult to equal 
elsewhere. Mr. Sutton, the Company’s demonstrator, con- 
fined his attentions to the answering of technical enquiries 
and was the recipient of a most hearty vote of thanks. 


October 18th. Programme of records from the Columbia 
Pagliacci album by the Chairman and a discussion of members’ 


sound-boxes by G. W. Webb, Esq. 


November Ist. H.M.V. records selected by Mrs. S. N. 
Collins and a talk on Wagner by Mr. J. 8S. Veal. 

December 6th. Programme by Messrs. Norris and Craft 
and a technical talk by Mr. George Webb. 

Hon. Sec., J. T. Fisher, Esq., 28a, Fieldhouse Road, Balham, 
S.W.12. 


Water H. Scrivener, Recording Secretary. 
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We add extracts from a few other reports :— 


EAST LONDON GRAMOPHONE SOCIETY. The monthly 
meeting of the above Society was held at Cheeks Restaurant, 
411, High Street, Stratford, on Saturday, October 15th, 1927. 
Before a large attendance P. Wilson, Esq., M.A., assisted by 
H. F. V. Little, Esq., B.Sc., the late Chairman and Hon. Sec. 
of the Society, demonstrated the capabilities of the Panharmonic 
horn and the simplicity by which the heaviest of the new 
electrical recordings could be rendered with a fibre needle. 
Mr. Wilson undoubtedly proved that the Panharmonic horn, 
rightly used and especially with fibre needle, was a magnificent 
medium for producing modern records. A varied programme 
of fifteen records was played. Throughout this programme 
Mr. Wilson used two soundboxes of the Exhibition type, which 
he had himself ‘‘ tuned ”’ for use with the Panharmonic horn. 
At the conclusion of the programme there was a discussion 
lasting an hour, and members were much enlightened by the 
lucid replies and explanations by Mr. Wilson as to the “‘ tuning”’ 
of soundboxes for the correct rendition of electrical records. 

Previous to Mr. Wilson’s demonstration, the Hon. Sec’ 
demonstrated a number of records from the October issues, 
kindly lent for the occasion by Messrs. Foyles Music Co., 
Charing Cross Road. He also demonstrated the Parlophone 
record of the Easter Hymn from Cavalleria Rusticana, a 
stupendous production giving the listener the real atmosphere 
of the opera house. 

The East London Society will be pleased to welcome any 
gramophone enthusiasts, and all particulars of the Society 
will be given by the Hon. Sec., 209, Masterman Road, E. 6.— 
W. J. Worley. 


The SOUTH LONDON GRAMOPHONE SOCIETY.—The 
meeting on October 29th was a red-letter day in the annals of 
the Society. The Technical Sub-Committee had arranged with 
Mr. T. Alison, of Wimbledon, an old phonograph and gramo- 
phone enthusiast, and now a radio engineer as well, to give a 
demonstration of electrical reproduction of gramophone 
records. 

The Society’s meeting room has no electric power supply, 
but the deficiency was met by the M.L. Magneto Company of 
Coventry, who kindly supplied a special motor-generator 
working from L.T. accumulators and giving an output H.T. 
voltage of 500. In his demonstration Mr. Alison used a 
moving coil loud-speaker and an amplifier and electric pick-up 
devised by himself. The apparatus was capable of repro- 
ducing at full natural volume and the results astounded 
everyone. The possibilities of this method of reproduction 
can hardly be overestimated. As the chairman remarked at 
the close, we felt “like proud Cortez standing on a peak in 
Darien.’ There was a full audience inside the hall, and an 
even larger one of passers-by in the main street outside. The 
programme of records was supplied by Mr. J. A. Veal and 
Mr. P. Wilson (new issues).—S. F. D. Howarth. 


NOTTINGHAM GRAMOPHONE SOCIETY.—The Notting- 
ham Gramophone Society at its second October meeting had 
an opportunity of hearing a special programme of Parlophone 
records, and the members were much impressed by the im- 
provement which continues to be made in this series, both in 
quality of recording under the electrical process and in the 
artistic standard. It was a most varied selection, ranging 
from Itaiian opera to string quartet and pianoforte solo. 
Records of outstanding interest were the tenor numbers from 
Puccini’s last opera, Turandot, sung by Pertile (whose 
remarkably steady voice has a ringing quality reminiscent of 
Caruso), and Lotte Lehmann’s soprano arias. Pertile was 
heard also in duets from La Bohéme and Madam Butterfly. A 
full grand opera chorus was heard in the Easter Hymn from 
Cavalleria Rusticana and the Triumphal March from Aida. 

There was an old-world charm in two perfectly recorded 
numbers of Handel and Haydn, written for and played upon 
the harpsichord and viol-de-gamba, the artists being Anna 
Linde and Paul Grummer.—Arthur Statham. 
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EDINBURGH GRAMOPHONE SOCIETY.—At the meeting 
on October 19th Mr. Ballantyne gave an exceedingly interesting 
demonstration of the electric pick-up, using the Brown and the 
Phonovox apparatus. The pick-ups were most successful with 
electrically recorded orchestral and piano discs, the Barber 
of Seville Overture by the B.B.C. Orchestra and Gigue (Arne) 
and other pieces by A. M. Henderson (piano) being particularly 
well reproduced, as was also a harpsichord piece by Mrs. 
Woodhouse recorded by the old method. 

Subsequent meetings of the Society were held on December 
7th and 2Ist, at 5, Manor Place, at 7.30 p.m. All interested 
are invited to communicate with the Secretary, Mr. J. McClure, 
42, Eastfield, Joppa, Edinburgh, or to attend at any of the 


future meetings.—J. H. B. 


The ILFORD AND DISTRICT GRAMOPHONE SOCIETY. 
—The sixth meeting of the Society was held on Tuesday, 
November Ist, 1927, at our headquarters, the Metropolitan 
Academy of Music, Ilford. 

There was a very good attendance, and the chief item during 
the evening was a demonstration of Apollo Gramophones by 
the courtesy of Messrs. Pritchard and Son. A great deal of 
interest was shown in the gramophones demonstrated and 
a very enjoyable evening was spent, many members bringing 
records to be played on the instruments being demonstrated. 
There was also a programme of selected records. 

The next meeting of the Society was held at our head- 
quarters, the Metropolitan Academy of Music, 79, Cranbrook 
Road, Ilford, on Tuesday, December 6th, 1927, at 8 p.m. 
There was a demonstration of the K. G. Clark Gramophone, 
as well as a programme of records selected fromthe recent 
lists by members of the Society.—H. Whitehead. 


We hear that the MIDLAND GRAMOPHONIC SOCIETY, 
with Professor Granville Bantock as President and Dr. Adrian 
Boult as Vice-President, is likely to show new vitality in the 
near future. Particulars can be obtained from the Hon. Sec., 
Hadenholme, Old Hill, Staffs. 


Particulars of the SOUTHBOURNE AND DISTRICT 
GRAMOPHONE SOCIETY can be obtained from Mr. Geoffrey 
Ford, 20, St. Catharine’s Road, Southbourne, Hants, and of 
the proposed HAMPSTEAD GRAMOPHONE SOCIETY from 
Mr. M. Lightman, c.o. Messrs. Drazin, 59, Heath Street, 
Hampstead, N.W.3. The SOUTH EAST LONDON RE- 
CORDED MUSIC SOCIETY will have a house-warming at its 
new headquarters on January 9th, to which the Hon. Sec., 
67, Gourock Road, S.E. 9, will invite any of our readers who 
wish to attend. 


The GLASGOW GRAMOPHONE CLUB has meetings on 
the first Friday of each month at 49, West George Street for 
a recital of new records, and has started a Record Circulating 
Library with a subscription of a guinea a year for four records. 
It will be very interesting to hear in due course how these 
circulating libraries develop, and whether they can be made 
to pay. 

Mr. P. Wilson has been discussing electrical reproduction 
and demonstrating the apparatus described in our Christmas 
number to the RICHMOND AND DISTRICT GRAMOPHONE 
SOCIETY on December 19th, and to the SOUTH LONDON 
GRAMOPHONE SOCIETY on the 29th. Also at the December 
meeting of the NORTH LONDON GRAMOPHONE SOCIETY 
Mr. G. W. Webb gave a valuable address on the subject of 
needles and records, illustrating it with large scale models 
of needles and sections of record tracks, which convince the 
ordinary gramophone-user, far more than words, of the danger 
of using needles for more than one side of a record. Mr. 
Webb’s address was preceded by a demonstration by the 
president, Mr. S. H. Burden, of his Victrola cabinet gramophone, 
fitted with the Wilson Panharmonic horn and a specially 
designed tone-arm, which gave a magnificent performance 
with fibre needles. 
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